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NEW POETRY 


THE OLD HUNTSMAN And Other Poems 


By SIEGFRIED SASSOON. Net, $2.00 
Highly recommended by John Masefield and declared by many the best book of poetry of the year. 
Francis Hackett says in The New Republic: “ Mr. Sassoon has really mastered the inwardness and outwardness 
of what has happened to him. He has breasted the war, and the thrilling effect of this is not to estrange us from 
old human nature but to show war, the monstrous parvenu, incapable of perverting or subverting the manhood we 
have always recognized. That is why Mr. Sassoon’s War Poems go so deep.” 


THE SPIRES OF OXFORD And Other Poems 


By W. M. LETTS. Net, $1.25 
The Oregon County says: “ The title poem of this book, The Spires of Oxford, is one of the most perfect expres- 
sions that this war has brought forth. And the others—all are bits of sheer beauty. Poetry, one says, another 
repeats it, ‘has gone into a decline.’ One pauses and wonders if it can be true when volumes such as these come 
to one.” 


HOURS OF FRANCE in Peace and War 


By PAUL SCOTT MOWRER. Net, $1.00 
Poems of France, from her agony in the fighting line to the calm beauty of a village church in peaceful Brittany. 
Simple, direct, intense, they strike that note of intimate personal feeling. The author is a special war correspond- 
ent of the Chicago Daily News, and writes of what he has actually seen and knows. 





POEMS AND LYRICS THE RETINUE and other poems 

By GEORGE RESTON MALLOCH. In Press By KATHARINE LEP BATES. In Press 
Verses, glowing with color and swaying with rhythm. Containing the principal war-poems of this distin- 
They are intensely and gloriously alive, and the ished author, written from 1914 to 1916 and record- 
varied nature pictures which the writer throws upon ng the gradual change of American opinion towards 
his checkered canvas are beautiful, sinister and mys- the war. Other poems also of singular beauty and dis- 
terious. The author has caught the very Sririt of tinction, which abound in rich and exquisite imagery 
Pan and set him dancing across his pages. and delicate turns of expression. 

= Pn MANNING Net, $1.25 O R THE HIL OF HOME 

y ° e 
The New York Telegraph says: “Mr. Manning’s and other poems 
verse is different from much of the poetry that has By LILIAN LEVERIDGE. In Press 
rown out of the war in that with keen vision he sends Poems of universal appeal, tender sympathy and com- 
is imagination in_search of the eternal behind the lling pathos, that belp to ease the sorrow in the 
apparent truths. In both form and spirit his work Caine of those who feel, but cannot express. Joyous, 
shows the influence of love for Greek life and litera- hopeful verses, that brighten the daily outlook; waft- 
ture. ing a Ree — a _— restfulness and peace, 
TT ut withal of inspiration and courage. 

Written and Illustrated by CORPORAL JOSEPH 

LEE, Fourth Black Watch. Net, $1.50 By PATRICK MACGILL. Net, $1.00 
The Springfield Union says: “ Verses full of soldier The Chicago Tribune says: “Thrilling poems. Very 
spirit, give a forceful picture of life in the trenches. moving, very haunting—inescapably true. You may 
he sorrow of war is apparent, and so, too, is the buy war books till your shelves creak and not get 
lighter side of the rong wen that jests about death the essential meanings as you get them from this 
while it is all about him there.” poet.” : 





THE BALLAD OF ENSIGN JOY 


By E. W. HORNUNG. Net, 75c. 
Times-Picayune says: “ With a swing in the lines that calls to mind some of Kipling’s barrack room ballads, 
E. W. Hornung’s ‘ The Ballad of Ensign Joy’ tells the story—and there have been so many such stories in Eng- 
land, and no doubt will be such stories for America also.” 


SONGS OF A MOTHER SOMEWHERE BEYOND 

By MARIETTA M. ANDREWS. Net, $1.00 A Year Book of FRANCIS THOMPSON. Compiled 
ase metres Fes Svere om: ° Gongs of ome, by Mary Carmel Haley. Net, $1.25 

e simple life, of the tenderest and strongest earthly The Boston Post says: “St ich i ' 

tie, that which holds mother and child in its embrace. ys: range, rica music eagerly 
A book that will speak to the heart.” ne 

A MANUAL OF MYSTIC VERSE THEOPHANIES 

Being a choice of Meditative and Mystic Poems made 7 

and annotated by Louise Collier Willcox. Net, $1.25 peo Bet eet ween: se ngua o sehr 
The volume contains the very best of the poetry of both characters definitely clothe themselves in Miss 
mysticism from the thirteenth century down. Underhill’s verse.” 








Do not forget to help the Salvation Army War Work Fund this week 





POSTAGE EXTRA AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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How 7 Evenings Study Qualified 
Me for A $10,000 Position 





The man who tells this story about 
himself is 33 years old and never had 
what you call an “education.” It 
should inspire every one who reads 
it to talk seriously to himself like 
this: “ Now, young man, you're get- 
ting older every day. You haven't 
begun to distinguish yourself and 
you won't distinguish yourself ex- 
cept by setting out to do the things 
that breed success. Now, the surest 
way to get nowhere and keep success 
from coming your way, is to stand 
perfectly still the way you are and 
wait for things to happen. Don’t do 
it. You've got a head on your shoul- 
ders for thinking purposes, and it’s 
high time you made it work for 
you.”—THE AUTHOR. 











“I was situated like a good many other 
oun; men and women are. I had a ‘job’ as 
long as I did my work right, and once ever; 
year or two I got a dollar or so raise in my 
weekly salary for duties wel] and faithfully 
discharged. I was working in the offices of 
ry tes doing routine, and I could 
see the way things were going that I 
could never hope to get anywhere and be 
something more tham a tiny cog in a big ma- 
ess | prepered myself for bigger 


“Here I was, 30 years old, working for $21 
a week, eleven years at the same job. and 
watching others climb, while I ¥ stood 
still. Another young man who worked at the 
desk next to me had been with the firm nine 
ey and went right up the ladder in that 
to the tion of sales manager at a sal- 
ary of a year. I was thoroughly dis- 
couraged—and the dull routine of my work 
was getting on my nerves more and more.” 


The Unexpected Happens 


“One evening while I was homeward bound 
in the trolley icked y & book which some 
one had left in the seat ide me. It was a 


is book during the evenings of a single 
week.” 


“Before I had reached destination, I 
became so deeply interested in it that I re 
solved to keep it and see if I could master 
what seemed to me to be an amazingly easy 
way of learning Shorthand. At the end of 
my fifth evening's study I was able to write 
my own memoranda in shorthand at the office, 
and in seven —- I had mastered every 
ee of PARAGON Shorthand. I used it 

ily in my work for several month ctic- 
ing for speed in the meanwhile, unti could 
take dictation from one of the girls in the 
office at the rate of 90 words a 
I explained to several of the stenographers 
how I learned Shorthand in one week they 


took them the better part of 
the old-time systems.” oe 


The Door of Opportunity 
Opens 


“It so ha ed that the secretary to the 
was 


closely throughout the 
secretary never recovered suffi- 





By L. Moise 


for several weeks, he was so delighted with 
the executive ability that I displayed that he 
immediately made me his secretary at a sal- 
ary of $4 a year.” 

* By close application to my work and 
watching every opportunity to relieve him of 
detail, I made myself so valuable to him that 
he was able to leave his desk for a week at a 
time for business trips and vacations—some- 
thing he was never able to do before.” 


Hits the $10,000 Mark 


“To make a long story short, I developed 
my executive capacities so rapidly that I was 
finally made General Manager of the Com- 
pany at a salary of $10,000 a year. My know!l- 
edge of Shorthand was the secret of my suc- 
cess—the key that unlocked the door of Op- 
gedeonity for me. For years I felt that 

was made for bigger things than the 
dull routine of a clerkship and that all I 
needed was something to break the bonds 
that kept me tied to a job that killed initia- 
tive which I knew I ssessed—and that 
somethi was PARAGON Shorthand. Every 
a I find this knowledge of more and more 
value to me. It is indispensable to every man 
and woman who wants to get ahead.” 


You, Too, Can Learn in 
7 Days 


Mr. Moise’s story is typical of the wonder- 
ful successes that are being achieved by men 
and women everywhere as a result of this 
valuable training. Efficiency is the watch- 
word of business—the cry of the hour—and 
those who heed its call are the ones who will 


Until PARAGON was invent Shorthand 
was an involved, intricate, technical art, re- 
quiring many months of close study, severe 
memory tax, great patience and perseverance 
to master it. With PARAGON you acguire a 
complete education in Shorthand in even- 
ings study at home—study that will be as 
fascinating to you as it be easy. 


Learns in Five Hours 


I received your Course in Shorthand 
and mastered the entire theory in five 
hours after I received it. There is no 
reason why I shouldn't be able to write 
150 words a minute after a little prac- 
tice. To those who want to become 
expert stenographers, I commend your 
Course very highly. 


CARL A. JACKSON, 
Shelbyville, Il. 


To prove to you that you can learn PARA- 
GON in 7 evenings at home, and at the end 
of that time be so far advanced as to be 
able to write any word in the English lan- 

in Shorthand, we will send you the 

‘omplete Course of 7 Leasone on 7 Daye’ free 
trial If you are not entirely satisfied, you 
owe nothing. 


Try This Simple Lesson 


As | as this lesson is, after astening 
it you will already know 5 of the 26 word. 
signs which comprise the Course! It will not 
take you a whole evening to learn this lesson, 
and rey it is one-fifth of all the word-signs 
in PARAGON. Take pad and pencil and see 
for yourself, how simple it is. 


Only $5 If You Keep It 


This is exactly the same Course which the 
inventor, Alexander Lichtentag, taught per- 
a | by mail for 25 years at a ae ie 
of $25, with examination. He has cy 
self-examination system which enables him 
to give you the entire Course now for a 
limited time only for $5.00—the lowest price 
for a Course of its kind ever known. And 


remember, you don’t have to pay a penny 
of this $5 until you have satisfied yourself 
that the PARAGON Course is as we repre- 
sent it to be and that you want to keep it. 


Send No Money 


Simply fill out the coupon below and mail 
it to us. We will immediately forward you 
the Complete Course of 7 lessons prepaid. 
Then study it for one, two, three or seven 
evenings and if you feel that you cau afford 
to be without this precious knowledge another 
day, mail it back to the Institute and you will 
owe nothing. Send in the coupon or write a 
letter at once before this special introductory 
offer is withdrawn. 





Try This Lesson Now 


Take che ordwmarn, longhand lever oa Lan. 
wume evervthing bur che long downgroke and chere 
wD rem The « ce Paragon eymbo! toe 
D> tee aleeys ericeen downward 

From che longhand tener -€> rub out every 
oaq eucept Ge upper oer =the arc ~ and vou 
wo ter de Pingo EF OO 

Wr cde arde o dv beginnmg of tes 
you wil have Ed 

By tecmng che corcle coma oped « wil! be « book 
and ths book cand f A Thu wil be 
Ad Add woe Aw oe on! thus and vow 
ow heave @ pris name Ade 

From <O% climinere che mutal and Gnal errokes 
and O of roman ehich w the Parngon symbol 
f @ 

For the longhaad /77U «tuch « made of 7 
eoches wou we ds e080 horuonm nroke ———— 

Therefore. <n would be Me 

Nee cottinee dhe E acto che Mw wm mo add 
bles 7 at tte on Med Now add 
Ge farge coke © crt wow oil hove a 


temo), which bb sctadew, exh ce ale A wd 
W extrd 
Yeu nex tere 5 ef the choracterr. There ero 
Dae : 
ealy 74 ia ali. Thee you momorize 26 chmple 
wort signs, © pref abbreviations » rub 
ef coztrautiocs. That is 











FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
PARAGON INSTITUTE 
HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT 


New York City 


366 Fifth Ave., Suite 772 


You may send me the Com- 
plete Course of Paragon | 
Shorthand, with the distinct © 
understanding that I have 7 ~~ 
days after its receipt to {7 
either remail the course te ‘>>’ 
you or send you $5. Na 
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Ready Next Week 
Ernest Poole’s New Novel 


HIS SECOND WIFE 


‘*Mr. Poole is one of the fore- 


most of our modern novelists.’’ 


In this new book, the author of “ The Harbor ” has written another bril- 
liant story of American life. HIS SECOND WIFE is a highly original 
and dramatic novel, combining freshness of treatment with depth of feeling 
‘and sincerity. 

In the characters of Ethel, the second wife, and Joe, her husband, Mr. 
Poole has drawn two figures of surpassing interest, which will take their 
place beside the father and the daughters of HIS FAMILY, as among the 
most interesting creations of recent fiction. 

Ready May 14. Place your order with the bookstore now. $1.50 























— 


Other Novels by Ernest Poole 





HIS FAMILY THE HARBOR 
“ Great in its grasp of life, great “ One of the ablest novels added 
in its masterful handling, great in to American fiction in many a long 
its sincerity of purpose.”—Phila- year.”—New York Tribune. 
delphia Ledger. $1.50 $1.50 








Ernest Poole’s New Book on Russia 
(Seconp Eprrion Now Reapy) 


“THE DARK PEOPLE” 


RUSSIA’S CRISIS 


“ This volume is not fiction. It is too strange, too romantic, too imagi- 
native to be anything but sober truth. But it is told with all the interest and 
charm which a master of fiction can give to works of sheer invention. . . . 
We have read no book which got closer to the heart, or to the multitudinous 
hearts of the Russian people of all classes and conditions and which more 


graphically revealed the contents thereof to the reader’s vision.” 
—New York Tribune. 


“The most important book about Russia that has appeared since the 
Revolution—deep in understanding and deserving careful attention.”— 
Boston Post. Ill. $1.50 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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REDICTIONS have been freely made of a 
pending German peace offensive, which will 
break some time in the near future; and dur- 

ing the past week persistent rumors of the offer of 
definite terms have been circulated and denied. 
The denials are more credible than the rumors. 
That the German government will start peace dis- 
cussions just as soon as the military situation is in 
their opinion sufficiently favorable is most prob- 
able; but we doubt very much whether the discus- 
sion will be initiated until it is more clearly estab- 
lished whether the armed offensive is or is not a 
success. As the situation now stands the German 
army must either go forward or go back. No 
peace negotiations can make much headway until 
the line in France has returned to a condition of 
comparative stability—auntil, that is, either the Ger- 
man army has triumphantly broken the future of- 
fensive power of its Allied enemies or until it has 
retired to a line which can be held safely against 
any probable attack of the Allied army in its pres- 
ent or proximate strength. Neither is the political 
situation more favorable to an early peace offensive 





than the military. The German government dur- 
ing the winter and the spring has managed with 
wonderful success not only to infuse physical and 
moral unity into its enemies but to make the moral 
endurance of its own people and allies depend upon 
the precarious chances of a military decision. If 
its army fails to win a decision, the task of rebuild- 
ing in Central Europe the defense morale, which 
will then be needed, looks almost impossible. 


AST fall the German overtures for peace were 
dangerous because they were ostensibly dic- 
tated by the willingness to give and to accept a 
settlement based on the non-imperialist no-annexa- 
tions-and-no-indemnities formula. But in the Rus- 
sian treaties the German government repudiated 
the Reichstag resolution and committed itself to a 
policy which clearly subordinated political to mili- 
tary strategy. A peace offensive founded on the 
Brest-Litovsk treaties could be successful only in 
case Frarce, Great Britain and Italy were incapable 
of further fighting or were induced to connive at 
German aggrandizement in the east by concessions 
in the west, in Asia Minor, and in Africa. Con- 
sidering the general and natural desire of all the 
European nations to put an end to their sufferings, 
there is always a chance that the German govern- 
ment can eventually buy compromise peace of this 
kind, and for a while the attitude of the British 
government, as revealed in the speeches of its 
Prime Minister, indicated a disposition to turn 
Russia and Poland over to Germany. This was a 
suicidal policy, because, as Lord Robert Cecil re- 
cently declared, “If they (the Germans) once 
really established themselves in Russia there is no 
reason why they should not fight the whole world 
forever.” The German government cannot suc- 
ceed in obtaining a compromise peace provided our 
own government stands firm and acts with sufficient 
vigor. It must be willing and able to offer to its 
European associates an army which will be strong 
enough in 1919 to have a good chance of driving 
the German army back. It must guarantee to the 
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Allies a military victory sufficient to render a com- 
promise peace unnecessary. Under the circum- 
stances and for the time being the utmost energy of 
American military preparation will constitute the 
most unanswerable answer to the pending Ger- 
man peace overtures. 


HIAT the administration has every intention 
of concentrating in France at the earliest 
possible moment all the military force it can muster 
is sufficiently indicated by the War Department’s 
demand for the right to draft as many men as it 
can train and supply. Secretary Baker’s demand 
merely puts into concrete form the President's re- 
cent threat to use “ unlimited force” against Ger- 
many. We trust it will be followed up by measures, 
such as those suggested by General Crowder, to 
take stock of the American man power, to prevent 
its employment in wasteful and futile ways and to 
organize it to the best possible military and social 
advantage of the nation. The additional millions 
which may be needed in France before the work of 
the American army is done cannot be taken away 
from their present employment without disaster 
unless at the same time a careful plan is put into 
operation which will transfer labor from less es- 
sential to more essential industries and which will 
accomplish this result without unnecessary discon- 
tent and disturbance. It is very well to promise 
“unlimited force” to our Allies for the purpose 
of preventing the triumph of German militarism, 
but if we are to supply unlimited force even to a 
liberal but limited extent the task will involve much 
more thoroughgoing and carefully planned or- 
ganization of American economic and _ social 
strength than any which has yet been attempted. 


SSUMING that the German peace offensive 
fails because of the confidence felt by our 
Allies in the competence of American military 
preparations, the administration will have a good 
chance of bringing the war to a successful conclu- 
sion, but it will still have to adopt one difficult but 
essential political precaution. It will need to insist 
upon an inter-Allied statement of war aims, which 
will re-inforce the closer military and economic co- 
operation of the Allies with more complete politi- 
cal cooperation. The needed statement of war 
aims could be based upon the programme of the 
Inter-Allied Labor and Socialist Conference, which 
embodied better than any other document the les- 
sons of the harsh but illuminating political experi- 
ence of the past few years. With a programme of 
this kind affixed to the international bill-boards, the 
Allies could at the proper time conduct a military 
offensive, which would at the same time carry with 
it all the beneficial results of a political counter- 
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offensive against Germany. For when the German 
government is ready to accept the proposed terms, 
it will be acknowledging its own defeat without, as 
a penalty of the acknowledgment, doing anything to 
impair the future security of the German nation. 


F the United States Steel Corporation reaches 

as a result of the conferences begun in Wash- 
ington this week an agreement with organized 
labor, American democracy can place to its credit 
one of the clearest victories of the war. The labor 
policy of the Steel Corporation has always been 
deliberately and irreconcilably anti-unionist. Be- 
ginning in 1902 it began the work of suppressing 
unionism in its plants and on its boats and docks, 
and some years later it had almost completely suc- 
ceeded. Its management proposed to break the 
collective bargaining power of its employees and 
force each individual worker to negotiate as best 
he could with the largest and most powerful cor- 
poration in the world. Its policy has earned the 
Steel Corporation the distrust and the resentment 
of organized labor, and it would have resulted 
eventually in one of the bitterest and most costly 
strikes in the history of the country. Apparently 
this policy is now to be revised. If the essential 
minimum of collective bargaining and non-dis- 
crimination can be embodied in an agreement, the 
worst obstacle will be removed to the establish- 
ment of civilized constitutional government in the 
steel industry and to the growth throughout the 
country of a more conciliatory spirit in the rela- 
tions between employer-organizations and _ the 
unionized wage-earners. That the needed agree- 
ment will be reached seems probable in view of the 
principles of labor adjustment recently promul- 
gated by the War Labor Board. Incidentally the 
result will constitute a triumph for the far-sighted 
labor policy of Secretary Baker, for it would mean 
the acceptance by the Steel Corporation of the 
provisions which last summer and fall it obdurately 
refused to insert in its contracts with the govern- 
ment. 


HEN the food administration was organized 

shrewd political observers predicted freely 
that Mr. Hoover’s tenure of office would be brief. 
It was urged that all manner of interests would 
find themselves aggrieved by the food regulations. 
It was predicted that farmers would be discon- 
tented with the price-fixing plan of the food ad- 
ministration and would reduce production. 
Millers and bakers were expected to cry out against 
the plans for regulating their margins and the dis- 
tribution of supplies. It was further predicted that 
the food administration would fail of substantia! 
results because it had not the effective power to 
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check waste and to control prices to the ultimate 
consumer. Fortunately for the American people, 
all these predictions have proved false. The farm- 
ers may think the price of wheat too low, but they 
have sown a greater acreage to wheat than ever be- 
fore in our history. With a tolerably satisfactory 
season we shall have a large surplus for export to 
our Allies. The millers and bakers have as a rule 
accepted Hoover’s decrees without inquiring too 
closely into the question whether they could really 
be enforced. There is not a shadow of doubt that 
the ultimate consumer gets his bread much cheaper 
than he could have obtained it if we had relied 
upon the free play of competition for our price 
regulation. Out of a nation of wasters we have 
been transformed into a people who regard the 
waste of food as a sin. War bread is on every 
table, and the wheat thus saved has been shipped 
in great volume to our Allies. Hoover has suc- 
ceeded beyond the hopes of his friends and his ene- 
mies have been confounded. 


EVERTHELESS one frequently hears the 

assertion that Mr. Hoover is the most un- 
popular man in the country. We are credibly in- 
formed that Mr. Hoover shares this view. But 
the popularity of a man who sinks himself in his 
work is something that is very difficult to gauge. 
A comprehensive collection of newspaper comment 
on the food administration might easily exhibit 
more blame than praise. Newspaper comment, 
however, lives largely upon protest, while content- 
ment is usually inarticulate. A consensus of opinion 
of that small minority of Americans who write and 
speak might conceivably show surface indications 
of antagonism to Hoover. But this would prove 
nothing as to the state of m':d of the great mass 
of the people. To determine how Hoover really 
stands with the people we must go deeper. Ask 
the average housewife whether she fears for the 
future food supply of her family. She will answer 
that she does not, and if you inquire further into 
her confidence in the future, you will almost cer- 
tainly find that it depends upon her faith in the food 
administration. Ask the average farmer, who toils 
much and says little, whether he was not bitterly 
disappointed over the failure of two dollar and a 
half wheat. He will reply that he feels that he 
ought to have more for his labor, but he believes 
that the food administration is trying to be fair: 
it is helping to win the war, and that is the main 
thing. Just try a few such inquiries among the 
plain people: you will be convinced, as we arc, that 
there is a more universal confidence in Mr. Hoover 
than in any other servant of the American people 
except the President. This may not be popularity, 
but it is something infinitely more worth while. 
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NREST in the Central Powers waxes or 
wanes with the hope of victory. Just now 

there are many evidences that discontent is on the 
increase. In any circumstances the defeat of fran- 
chise reform in the Prussian Diet would have given 
rise to popular mutterings. But the socialist and 
liberal papers would hardly have been so out- 
spoken in their condemnation of Junker obstinacy 
if German arms had continued to carry everything 
before them on the western front. The food situa- 
tion remains serious in spite of such meagre Rus- 
sian supplies as are in sight, and this fact is exert- 
ing its natural effect upon a people fed too liberally 
with promises. At the same time the German agri- 
culturists grow restive under the knowledge that 
their government is paying a third more for Rus- 
sian grain than it allows them to demand. The 


business classes are alive to the fact that only 


indemnities or a miracle can save the tottering 
structure of German finance. The political situa- 
tion is one that must certainly grow more difficult 
as the hope of victory recedes farther and farther 
from sight. The present government is navigating 
perilous waters. But we cannot therefore predict 
an early change in the direction of liberalism. By 
the rule that a political system declining toward 
its end displays a last burst of its most character- 
istic energy, we are justified in anticipating yet an- 
other period in which the military reactionaries of 
Germany will appear to hold undisputed control 
of the state. 


HE affairs of Austria are in a much more 

serious condition. The adjournment of the 
Austrian parliament would be a ground for grave 
anxiety to the government, even if the official 
reason, general dissatisfaction with the food situa- 
tion, were the real reason for this action. There 
is abundant evidence that the nationality question 
is presenting greater difficulties than even the eco- 
nomic question. All through the war the Czechs 
have remained irreconcilable toward any solution 
falling short of independence. The Jugoslav 
movement, on the other hand, was apparently not 
so far advanced, in the first years of the war, that 
a compromise solution through constitutional re- 
form was out of the question. But in recent 
months the Jugoslavs have attained to a degree of 
national self consciousness that rivals Czech na- 
tionalism. It is no longer possible even for Ger- 
man propagandists to maintain that the desire for 
Jugoslav union and independence is limited to the 
intellectual minority. The Slovenes are the branch 
of the Jugoslav race most remote from the centre 
of Jugoslav nationalism and most recently awak- 
ened to the common national aspiration, yet they 
are now flocking together in vast throngs to hear 
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revolutionary addresses and signing petitions for 
independence. One such petition is said to bear the 
signatures of 200,000 Slovene women, and the 
total Slovene population is only a million and a 
quarter. It is not difficult to believe that the Haps- 
burg monarchy views the prolongation of the war 
with apprehension. It cannot hold out indefinitely 
against the attacks of the revolutionary nationali- 
ties, which make up after all a majority of the sub- 
jects of the empire. 





RITISH taxation revenues for the current 
fiscal year amount to $3,391,000,000, yet 
Britain has no more than one-third of the wealth 
and income of the United States. If we were bear- 
ing a correspondingly heavy burden of taxation, the 


receipts would approach ten billions, instead of the 


five billions that now represent our maximum ex- 
pectation. As a nation we are shirking the obliga- 


- tion of paying as we go to the extent of our ability. 


For this our only excuse is that we are still in a 
stage of transition between a peace footing and a 
war footing. In the next elections, however, we 
ought to send to Congress men who will not be 
afraid to levy drastic taxes. Earned incomes are 
now paying without protest an excess profits tax of 
eight per cent in addition to all income taxes. 
Surely unearned incomes will bear a similar impost. 
The super taxes on incomes above a modest mini- 
mum can be greatly increased; excess profits taxes 
can also be made to yield much heavier revenues, 
and the inheritance tax could well he developed 
into an exceedingly productive source of revenue. 
When the war is over, the nation that has met the 
largest proportion of its expenditures through taxa- 
tion will most easily weather the crisis of recon- 


struction. 





Ending the Socialist Schism 


HEN the American nation was forced by 

the unlimited submarine campaign to de- 

clare war against Germany, there was one flaw in 
its national unity which had not existed in the case 
of the European belligerents. The declaration of 
war was condemned in unmeasured terms by one 
organized political party, that of the Socialists. In 
the case of France, Great Britain, Russia and Ger- 
many the majority of the Socialist parties had 
rallied to the support of their national govern- 
ments and only a small minority persisted in opposi- 
tion. In the case of the United States a large ma- 
jority of the Socialist party opposed the national 
government and only a small minority supported 
it. The difference between the behavior of the So- 
cialists here and in Europe was the more extraor- 
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dinary because the grievance of this country against 
Germany was clearer if not greater than that of 
her European enemies. The United States had 
not been a party to any of the controversies in 
which the great war originated. Its government 
had exhausted every honorable means of avoid- 
ing hostilities, and had yielded only when the Ger- 
man government carried the war into neutral terri- 
tory whose inviolability was necessary to American 
safety by establishing a reign of terror on the high 
seas. Finally when it did declare war, its gov- 
ernment subordinated the use of military force in 
the most explicit and irrevocable way to the realiza- 
tion of a healing programme of international reor- 
ganization. 

The action of the American Socialist majority in 
condemning participation in the war by the Amer- 
ican nation has been followed by two highly sig- 
nificant and apparently contradictory consequences. 
In the only two important elections which were 
held during the year, one for the New York mayor- 
alty, and the other for the Wisconsin senatorship, 
Socialist candidates, who had both declared in 
favor of immediate peace negotiations, were sup- 
ported by approximately twenty-five per cent of the 
voters instead of the less than ten per cent, which 
they had formerly polled. This result looked as if 
there were a larger peace-at-any-price minority in 
the United States than in any of the other fighting 
nations, and it appeared that there was a serious 
and increasing pacifist movement in at least two im- 
portant states and that American Socialism instead 
of being weakened by its repudiation of a war to 
safeguard democracy was actually earning as a 
consequence thereof a _ gradually increasing 
popularity. 

Yet these apparently obvious inferences were 
far from being true. Although the Socialist vote 
increased substantially, the effective moral resist- 
ance within the party to the war has steadily 
diminished. Many Socialists who began by disbe- 
lieving in the possibility of divorcing American war 
aims from the imperialist purposes of some of the 
European enemies of Germany have been con- 
verted by President Wilson’s diplomacy; and dur- 
ing the winter their conversion was confirmed by 
the revelation in the Brest-Litovsk treaties of the 
kind of peace Germany would impose upon a help- 
less and inoffensive republic. That whole divi- 
sion of the Socialist party which consists in immi- 
grants from Russia, which works for the most 
part in the garment trades, and which voted solidly 
for Hillquit last fall, has come to realize that the 
one best chance of saving the Russian Revolution 
from the strangle-hold of Germany is derived 
from the political programme and the fighting 
power of the American nation. American Social- 
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ism is far more deeply divided against itself and is 
far more disposed to justify resistance to Germany 
than was the case a year ago. 

The combination between the self-revelation of 
the German ruling class and President Wilson’s 
democratic diplomacy has consequently created 
among American Socialists a state of mind which, 
if intelligently exploited, could reduce to negligi- 
bility Socialist opposition to the war. But as yet 
neither the administration itself nor its official and 
extra-official agents have done anything to take ad- 
yantage of this opportunity. On the contrary, a 
course has been adopted in dealing with domestic 
public opinion which places as many obstacles as 
possible in the way of cooperation by the Socialists 
with the government. The deliberate intention 
and the manifest result of much of the propaganda 
conducted for the war by candidates for office, by 
government agents and by patriotic societies, has 
not been to conciliate opposition but to exaggerate 
it, not to secure willing converts but to browbeat 
and scare hesitating people into a reluctant and 
aggrieved silence or hostility, not to promote na- 
tional unity but to intensify national dissension. 
The Hillquit and Berger vote, in spite of the Hill- 
quit and Berger platforms, was not cast for the 
most part by disloyalists. It was cast by citizens 
who cherished certain scruples about war in gen- 
eral and in particular about American interven- 
tion in a European war, which until recently were 
considered entirely reputable. The President has 
done much to overcome these scruples and can still 
almost entirely succeed, provided only he is sus- 
tained by ordinary American patriotic agitation. 
But ordinary American patriotic agitation—the 
agitation of the majority of the newspapers and 
public speakers—instead of sustaining him has not 
only served to consolidate Socialist support behind 
the Bergers and the Hillquits but to drive into 
the Socialist camp thousands of voters who only 
required a propaganda informed by the spirit and 
method of the President’s policy in order to be 
converted into sound, loyal and resolute supporters 
of the government. 

Hence it is that the Socialist vote, cast for candi- 
dates who were running on a platform of imme- 
diate peace negotiations, has increased, in spite of 
the fact that the body of definite anti-war opinion 
has been steadily shrinking. In supporting Hill- 
quit and Berger, many voters were protesting not 
against fighting Germany but against using war 
upon Germany as an excuse for persecuting and 
browbeating loyal Americans. They were pro- 
testing against the savage intolerance, the irre- 
concilable and indiscriminate race hatred, the class 
violence and aggrandizement, and the sheer mili- 
tary-mindedness which were being propagated un- 
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der cover of the war and as a part of war propa- 
ganda. They were protesting against that small 
but vociferous class of Americans who at a criti- 
cal moment in our history proposed to throw away 
the spirit of hospitality, liberalism, toleration and 
fair-play which had always been the most com- 
mendable aspect of our national tradition, and sub- 
stitute for it a spirit of vindictive nationalist ex- 
clusiveness. 

This alienation from the war of a large body of 
voters who are not separated from the govern- 
ment by any immediately important difference of 
conviction, is most injurious to the national cause 
and should not be allowed to continue. How can 
it be brought to an end? In our opinion there is 
just one practicable way. ‘Those Socialist leaders 
who in the beginning opposed the war but are now 
prevented from vigorous support of it chiefly by 
the moral violence which is being committed un- 
der its protection, should bury their grievances and 
come out actively and conspicuously in support of 
the administration. Only by so doing can they 
obliterate the consequences of their former opposi- 
tion to the war and rob the advocate of persecution 
and violence of his most effective material. These 
Socialist leaders should remember the violence with 
which they on their side formerly condemned 
American entrance into the war and the justifiable 
resentment which the wording of the first Socialist 
protest provoked among loyalists. They should 
remember the debt of reparation which they owe 
to the administration for their failure to accept in 
good faith Mr. Wilson’s declaration of his inten- 
tion of associating American belligerency with a 
democratic political programme. The administra- 
tion has done much to promote the internationalism 
in which they believe, despite their own hostility 
to its aims, and the sooner and more explicitly they 
come out frankly in its support, the stronger will be 
their own position as against the propagandists of 
race and class violence. 


Above all, the Socialist leaders should bear in 
mind the dangerous consequences of protesting 
against the propaganda of violence and hatred by 
setting up and voting for pacifist candidates. 
When they adopt this method they deprive the ad- 
ministration of united liberal support in its fight 
against Germany and so compel it to depend in- 
creasingly upon the assistance of reactionaries. 
But when they work for the administration and 
support its candidates, they place Mr. Wilson in 
a much stronger position to dispense, whenever it 
may be desirable to do so, with the aid of their 
irreconcilable opponents and his own. They pass 
on to the patrioteers and the I. W. W. the 
privilege of embodying a spirit of maximalist ir- 
reconcilability, and they discredit their enemies far 
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more effectually than they would by running opposi- 
tion candidates. It is good policy on their part 
_.to push American reactionaries into the situation 
of opposing the American government during the 
prosecution of the war, and into this situation many 
of the more violent of the patrioteers are rapidly 
drifting. While professing to support Mr. Wil- 
son the latter condemn as more or less “ criminally 
culpable” practically every aspect of his domestic 
and foreign policy. They are attacking his per- 
sonal assistants such as Mr. Baker, Mr. Creel and 
others with the same violence and lack of dis- 
crimination as they attack pro-war internationalists. 
If they continue in this state of mind, it will land 
them in open opposition to the administration and 
in the advocacy of a policy of aggressive and vio- 
lent nationalism in foreign no less than in domestic 
affairs. 

Those Socialist leaders who understand the im- 
possibility of making peace with Germany as long 
as she insists on the eastern treaties have in our 
opinion a clear course to pursue during the coming 
congressional campaign. Wherever possible they 
should support Democratic candidates who can be 
trusted to stand by the administration and who ex- 
hibit progressive and liberal tendencies. If they 
feel the Democratic nominee to be impossible or 
untrustworthy they should run a pro-war, pro-ad- 
ministration Socialist candidate. For the rest they 
should publicly repudiate all candidates such as 
Berger, who seek an early peace because it will be 
a German peace and propose the withdrawal of 
American troops from France so that the German 
army can win a victory. It is only by separating 
themselves sharply from their former political 
associates who are unable to understand the indis- 
pensable political functions of the American army 
in France at this crisis in the world’s history that 
they can carry really effective assistance to the ad- 
ministration. And the carrying of assistance to 
President Wilson should be their most absorbing 
preoccupation. They may be able to accomplish 
much of their own programme with his assistance. 
They can accomplish nothing without him. His 
administration, in spite of all its mistakes and the 
stupidity of many of its measures of repression, 
has fought against the spread of reactionary maxi- 
malist violence, and it will do better in this respect 
provided it can obtain united liberal support. That 
is what Mr. Wilson needs in order to strengthen 
his arm against the enemies of his programme in 
Germany, in France and England and in this coun- 
try. If the American Socialists help to give it to 
him, they will be at once accepting the leadership 
of their associates in the European democracies 
and removing the worst obstacle to their future 
increase of influence in this country. 
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Possible Military Developments 


ROPHECY, it has been said, is a gratuitous 

form of error, but without essaying prophecy 
it is interesting to speculate on possible military de- 
velopments of the war—especially interesting per- 
haps to the American people who are to play so 
great a part in the later stages. Not only is it inter- 
esting but even if we go badly wrong it may be help- 
ful because it will at any rate assist us to get current 
events in their right perspective. The Germans 
have now tried all ways of breaking down the 
Allied resistance in the west. The first was by a 
double converging movement on Paris, through 
Belgium and over the heights of the Meuse. This 
was defeated by General Castelnau at Nancy and 
General Joffre on the Marne. The second way was 
by an attempt to occupy the French coast at the 
Narrows, the battle which the Germans call the 
Battle of Calais and the English the first Battle of 
Ypres—incomparably the best defense that any 
army has yet made in this war. The third way was 
again by the Meuse heights and the operations 
against Verdun, in which General Pétain won un- 
dying fame. The fourth way is the present Ger- 
man offensive. 

Prepared plans are rarely adhered to very 
strictly, and the German plans for this offensive 
have undergone a certain amount of modi- 
fication. Their first idea was to advance on Paris 
down the valley of the Oise after separating the 
British army from the French. Their second idea 
after the gap made by the Battle of St. Quentin 
had been stopped was to capture Amiens and reach 
the sea by the Somme. Yet a third idea was a re- 
version with modifications to their plans of the of- 
fensive in the first battle of Ypres. Recently they 
have been trying to turn the southern flank of the 
Ypres positions by an advance down the valley of 
the Lys thereby remaking the old Ypres salient 
which General Haig got rid of last year and also 
by making a new and dangerous salient at Arras. 

It is too early yet to attempt a forecast of these 
operations. At present the British line seems likely 
to hold and the temporary disorganization caused 
by the breakdown of the fifth army at St. Quentin 
has been repaired. Further north, the Germans 
have never done so well as at the southern end of 
our line, and in the valley of the Lys the British 
resistance seems to be more than usually tough. 
But evidently it is neck or nothing with the Ger- 
mans. Their dearest object is to destroy the British 
army and to seize the Narrows, and it is quite likely 
that the attack south of Ypres will be succeeded 
by a stronger attack on the north side, all with 
the same object of turning the British positions in 
Flanders and winning their way to the sea. On 
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the other hand, if they find the resistance 
here too tough they may suddenly fling their 
strength once more against the southern end 
of the British line or against the French. They 
want to create as many weak points as pos- 
sible on the western front, trusting to their power 
of manoeuvre and rapid movement to deceive us 
as to the exact point at which they will make their 
main and as they hope their decisive thrust. Let 
us suppose for the sake of speculation that the 
Germans in spite of enormous losses are able to 
keep up the pressure for several months longer; 
that they continue to gain ground and that the stub- 
bornness of their attacks continues to get the better 
of the stubbornness of British defense. At what 
point will their advance and the expenditure of life 
have justified itself? So far it has not. The Ger- 
mans claim successes, and they have won a great 
deal of valuable ground, but they do not yet talk 
of victory, still less a decisive victory. What would 
make a decisive victory? How much better than 
they have done will they still have to do before 
their present successes develop into a chance of vic- 
tory in the war? 

They have no chance of victory so long as 
America can put her millions of men into France; 
indeed, their present successes unless they destroy 
America’s power to deploy her armies in France 
are less than nothing to her for they will merely 
have reduced the German army of two millions and 
a half to half its strength, and no one seriously be- 
lieves that the Austrians wiil come in very great 
numbers to the west front or will be of first rate 
military value if they do. What then would prevent 
us Americans from deploying our military strength 
in France? Not the mere separation of the French 
and British armies, for it would be dangerous to 
the enemy to spread himself over France with two 
armies in being on his flanks, each supported from 
the sea. Not the capture of Paris or of Amiens or 
even of Le Havre giving full access to the sea. New 
German submarines bases on the north coast of 
France would undoubtedly increase the difficulties 
of sea transport but not beyond the power of Allied 
countermeasures to deal with. Nothing less would 
suffice than the destruction of either the British or 
the French armies or their confinement within an 
area so narrow that reinforcements could not de- 
bouch from it. 

Destruction is of course a relative term, for 
no army so great in size is ever destroyed in a 
literal sense. It is, however, destroyed for the 
purpose of this argument if it so completely loses 
morale as to be incapable of fighting except with 
heavy odds in its favor. Whatever may be the 
faults of the British army system there is happily 
no trace of the slightest loss of morale. But un- 
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doubtedly if the German pressure could be con- 
tinued long enough and the British army forced 
back far enough, a point would at last be reached 
at which no number of reinforcements could restore 
the situation. When that point is reached but not 
before the Germans could fairly claim to have 
justified their present offensive. 

What then is the absolute minimum ground 
which the British army must continue to hold 
(if the worst comes to the worst) or practically 
acknowledge defeat? It should include enough 
ground from which to develop an attack on a fifty 
mile front like that of the Germans on March 21st. 
If there is to be any freedom of manoeuvre at all 
you would need a perimeter of ninety or one hun- 
dred miles and the diameter of that circle would 
need to be sixty miles. In other words, you would 
need to be left an amount of territory in France 
that would lie within a half circle drawn from 
Calais as the centre and thirty miles as radius. Such 
a semi-circle would include Dunkirk on the north 
side, Boulogne on the side south of Calais. Inland 
the circumference would pass west of Poperinghe 
through Hazebrouck or near it and so to the coast 
near Boulogne. Ypres lies outside the circle and 
so do Poperinghe, Béthune, Lens and Arras. 


The British army could lose all these places with- 
out suffering a decisive defeat. On the other hand 
if it were driven much nearer the coast than Haze- 
brouck on the thirty miles radius from Calais it 
would begin to be besieged there, and the channel 
coast would cease to be a suitable basis of any future 
offensive operations. The British government 
might even have to withdraw large portions of its 
armies from the Channel ports and transfer them 
elsewhere, leaving large enough garrisons to pre- 
vent them from being occupied by the enemy. We 
are far enough as yet from such developments as 
these, but even if they came there would be no 
reason for despondency. The Germans would not 
have defeated the Allies, they would not even have 
destroyed the British army; they would, however, 
have reduced their own army by a million, and they 
would have to deal with a French army practically 
still intact with the command of the sea assured and 
immense reinforcements on their way from 
America. It is most unfortunate that the German 
blows should have been delivered at parts of the 
British line where the area available for retreat is 
so small. But small as it is it may still be large 
enough. 


Thus even if the worst came to the worst Ger- 
many’s military prospects would still not be good. 
She would have used up in driving back the British 
army far more than the amount of reinforcements 
that she has been able to draw from the Russian 
front. She would still be in no better position in 
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France than she was at the beginning of the war 
when the French army with the assistance of a 
handful of British troops managed to hold the 
military strength of Germany. However great the 
losses that it endures, the British army will still be 
an extremely powerful instrument of war and the 
relative strength of the Allied armies to the German 
will, thanks to America, be far greater than it was 
in the first eighteen months of the war even when 
Russia was fighting actively on our side. Dark as 
the outlook is, no one in England thinks of defeat 
as a possibility, and no one in the United States 
need think of it either. 


A Boycott of Germany 


N history the boycott has served almost exclu- 
sively as the last resource of the weak and the 
defeated. It was first employed with a modicum 
of success by the miserable tenantry of a rack- 
rented district of Ireland, who endowed it with 
name and fame to travel abroad and to reanimate 
the hopes of groups beaten in economic or political 
conflicts. In America we have become familiar 
with the boycott as an incident of unsuccessful labor 
struggles, as a chief arm in the curious arsenal of 
organizations like the Knights of Labor that lacked 
really effective power. The boycott has been used 
to bolster up a forlorn hope by the Hindu na- 
tionalists; it has been employed by the Chinese, 
helpless in the face of occidental injury and insult, 
and by the Turks in vain protest against Italian 
aggressions in Tripoli. And now it is proposed 
that America and her Allies should unite to 
penalize Germany by a boycott of German goods 
after the war. 

It would be going too far to assert that the pro- 
ject of a boycott of Germany is supported chiefly 
by those who despair of winning the war, although 
the volume of boycott discussion tends to increase 
whenever the temporary success of German arms 
appears to postpone the day of Allied victory. 
There are naturally millions of persons in the 
Allied countries who find it hard to conceive that 
they can ever again willingly enter into civil rela- 
tions with a people who have inflicted upon them 
losses for which there can be no reparation. Many 
a man whose son has been killed in France will 
for a long time, if not for life, regard Germany 
and all her works with aversion. He will not limit 
his repugnance to wares that are characteristically 
German, but will avoid even staple wares that he 
knows to be of German origin. A corresponding 
prejudice against American and British and French 
wares will be manifested by Germans who have lost 
sons and brothers in the war. And traders in every 
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country will exploit this sentiment, to facilitate the 
sale of their own wares. These are natural and 
unavoidable consequences of war. The civil struc. 
ture of commercial cooperation can be restored 
only with difficulty and after a considerable lapse 
of time. 

But the notion of a boycott of Germany after the 
war has been entertained by statesmen as well as 
by private persons suffering under German outrage 
and by traders hoping for restraints upon future 
German competition. It is as a matter of national 
policy that the German boycott is to be judged. 
Moreover, it is to be judged from the point of view 
of victory over Germany, not from the point of 
view of defeat. Those who believe that Germany 
will win and establish herself in a position to 
dominate the world might be justified in taking 
refuge in the idea of a boycott. Thereby brute 
force might be shorn of part of the fruits of vic- 
tory. But nowhere is there any sign of Allied yield- 
ing. The most desperate efforts of Germany, by 
land and by sea, are failing of their objectives, and 
Allied strength is waxing, German strength wan- 
ing. What we have to consider, then, is the appli- 
cation of a boycott to a defeated Germany. What 
ends shall we achieve by the boycott that we 
cannot better achieve by other means? 

What victory can profitably achieve is to drive 
Germany back within her proper national boun- 
daries and to compel her to make reparation for 
the injuries she has wrought in acknowledged viola- 
tion of the law of nations. This will mean for 
the German government one of the most colossal 
defeats in history. From her dream of world em- 
pire she will have been thrown back upon herself, 
bound hand and foot in her own debt, her indus- 
tries crippled, her manhood decimated. Such will 
be the immediate effect of Allied victory. But there 
are ulterior effects to be taken into account that 
have an important bearing upon the future peace 
of the world. Military autocracy thrives upon vic- 
tory; under defeat, unaccompanied by menace from 
abroad, it is discredited among the people upon 
whose docility it depends. The German rulers 
will have to meet conditions quite different from 
those of the period after 1870 when their subjects 
have had time for bitter reflection upon the costs 
heaped upon them by a policy of military ad- 
venture. For the sake of the future peace of the 
world, Allied policy ought to aim at exposing to 
the full light of day exactly what these costs amount 
to. Will a boycott of Germany, enforcing a con- 
tinuance of her economic isolation, subserve this 
purpose? 

After the war the German population will ex- 
pect full rations and adequate supplies of the raw 
materials essential to the resumption of employ- 
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ment. This would involve heavy importation. But 
how will Germany pay for imported food and ma- 
terials? The war has exhausted her stocks of 

and her current production is already mort- 
gaged to the replacement of machinery and equip- 
ment worn out by war. The extirpation of her 
selling agencies in the greater part of the world de- 
prives her of a ready market for the special products 
that do not draw heavily upon imported materials, 
and the rise of competing industries, as in the case 
of chemicals and dyes, closes the market for other 
special products. She cannot afford to part with 
her small stock of gold, impounded in her banks 


as a tenuous security for her huge paper circula- 


tion. She cannot float public loans abroad, since 
her credit is already strained past recovery. The 
private credit of her business men will hardly be 
a favorite investment abroad, since there is no one 
who does not anticipate a great financial crash in 
Germany following upon the relaxation of military 
administration. However generously the Allied 
governments may proceed in the matter of com- 
merce with Germany, the trade of Germany can re- 
establish itself only after a succession of painful 
crises calculated to bring home to every German 
solid if desolate conclusions on the economics of 
military adventure. To the actual hardship that 
the Germans must endure a boycott would con- 
tribute little. 

But a boycott would serve for the German gov- 
ernment as an excellent cloak for the effects of 
its misdeeds and mistakes. Germany will want 
Australian wool and wheat; American cotton and 
corn and meat; copper and rubber, phosphates and 
nitrates from territories under control of the 
Allied combination. She will want them and can- 
not pay for them, because of her own reckless war 
waste. If, however, we will do the German gov- 
ernment the favor of denying these supplies to Ger- 
many absolutely, it can shift the blame for scarcity 
and dearth from its own incompetence to Allied 
animosity. The German government can make a 
bond of union between itself and its people out of 
a condition that would otherwise deprive it of 
the popular confidence by which it lives. 

Whatever our attitude must be toward the Ger- 
man people, who have permitted themselves to be 
used as instruments in the aggressive designs of 
their government, we shall find no difficulty in 
agreeing that the German governmental system 
itself is the arch-enemy. In our military policy we 
are bending every effort to discredit the system in 
the eyes of the German people themselves. The 
German government itself shakes under defeat, 
attenuated though the force of the blow must be 
in passing through a million breasts of men who 
truly did not will this war. There is no medium 
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through which “ the war after the war ” can strike 
home to the Kaiser and the German General Staff. 
They will not go about short of food and inade- 
quately clad. They will lack nothing though Ger- 
many becomes a hermit empire. What they will 
gain is a general sentiment of animosity toward the 
world that will make a forlorn virtue out of even a 
lost war. 

But it may be said, a boycott of Germany ef- 
fective enough to isolate her economically would 
prevent her from accumulating wealth to serve the 
purposes of a later war. A nation does not need 
to accumulate wealth through trade in order to be 
a danger to its neighbors. Germany can maintain 
out of her own resources enough fighting men to 
put to the test the strength of the remaining Euro- 
pean Powers. Out of her own resources she can 
munition them and supply them with guns. This 
she is proving today. She needs only to reconcile 
her people to a life of grinding labor and poverty, 
to remain a terrible menace to Europe unless her 
heart changes. WHard-trained Junkers are even 
now extolling the new type of German, stripped of 
all wants and all flesh not serviceable for war. 
They are praying that the type may be perpetuated 
in peace. An Allied boycott would help to grant 
them their prayer. It would aid the Junkers in 
building up in Germany a form of life with noth- 
ing to lose and much to gain through war. 


It is our obvious policy to carry on the actual war 
until we have won all the desirable objects that can 
be attained by war, and to dismiss from contempla- 
tion measures of “ war after the war "’ appropriate 
to defeated nations, not to nations that intend to 
be victors. This does not mean that we must re- 
turn to the more or less negligent commercial con- 
ceptions that prevailed before the war. We may 
find it to our national interest to restrict the opera- 
tion upon our soil of commercial agencies that lend 
themselves to “ peaceful penetration.”” We may 
find it desirable, at least in the period of recon- 
struction, to assure ourselves that pressing do- 
mestic needs are supplied before we permit heavy 
withdrawals for export of vital necessaries. We 
may seek to assure our continued independence of 
foreign sources of supply in the case of commodi- 
ties holding key positions in industry. These are 
points that are debatable in terms of the national 
interest alone. What measures we may decide to 
be conducive to our own national welfare, let us by 
all means apply, with resolution. But let us avoid 
all appearance of a policy whose purpose, even in- 
cidentally, is to wreak injury upon another nation 
with which we are formally living on terms of 
peace. Such a policy, if directed against Germany, 
would merely play into the hands of the German 
government and postpone its day of retribution. 
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Trade Unions and Productive 
Efficiency 


F the trade unions had not existed, the gov- 

ernment would have had to create them for 
the effective industrial prosecution of the war. 
When the cantonments were planned the War 
Department turned to the unions for help in the 
swift mobilization of skilled men and in keeping 
them steadily at work. When the history of these 
improvised cities comes to be written, it will be 
recognized that the surprising speed of their con- 
struction was made possible by the cooperation of 
the trade unions. Last winter, when the car short- 
age choked the coal mines, the fuel administration 
turned to the officers of the United Mine Workers 
to save the coal regions from industrial chaos. 
Government agents have found it necessary to 
promote the trade union organization of the stock 
yard workers in order to safeguard our meat 
supply. Officers of the Brotherhoods have been 
taken into the federal railroad administration. In 
order to make its vast shipbuilding programme 
possible of realization, the government through the 
Navy and the Emergency Fleet Corporation en- 
tered into a direct collective agreement with the 
international metal trades unions, under which the 
representative Shipbuilding Wage Adjustment 
Board was created. From an embryonic industry, 
shipbuilding has grown over night until the yards 
now employ in the neighborhood of two hundred 
and fifty thousand men. There have been no 
strikes of consequence in the shipyards. Even in 
such departments as the Ordnance Bureau, where 
no representative labor adjustment boards have as 
yet been set up, the production executives have had 
to lean heavily upon the trade union officials to 
steady production in unorganized as well as in or- 
ganized shops. Notwithstanding much inaccurate 
and prejudiced publicity to the contrary, and the 
disingenuous criticism of such employers’ associa- 
tions as those composing the National Industrial 
Conference Board, the trade unions have been in- 
dispensable pivots upon which our _ industrial 
mobilization and expansion have turned. 

In face of such facts, it is noteworthy that no 
positive creative functions kave been assigned to 
the trade unions. Even in the shipyards, which 
have been organized under an explicit collective 
agreement between the government and the unions, 
the sole use to which the r- ~__‘! leaders have been 


put has been to quiet unrest sid keep the men at 
work. They have participated in the hearings be- 
fore the Shipbuilding Wage Adjustment Board 
which has established standards of hours and pay, 
but they have neither been entrusted with the re- 
cruiting of skilled men, for which they are so 
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obviously equipped, nor with the equally important 
duty, for which also they should be peculiarly 
well qualified, of determining reasonable standards 
of efficient production. They have been criticized 
for retarding production when they have had no 
explicitly recognized part in the selection of ship- 
yard workers and when no standards existed by 
which to measure productive efficiency. 

The case of the riveters has been exploited in the 
press. Many statements have been published pur- 
porting to show that union limitations on output 
were primarily responsible for the alleged falling 
off in the riveters’ output in the new yards as com- 
pared with the recognized standards in the yards 
that were doing business before the war. This 
charge was so persistently headlined that it was 
made the subject of public inquiry by a Committee 
of the United States Senate. Mr. Gompers went 
before this Committee in defense of the unions and 
explained that in severely cold weather such as 
had prevailed in the east last winter, ‘“‘ pneumatic 
tools for riveting are capable of performing less 
than fifty per cent of the normal work.” Mr. 
Franklin, of the Boiler Makers’ Union, testifying 
before the same Committee said: ‘‘ One of the 
chief causes for what might appear to be a lack 
of efficiency, or falling-off in output, is due to 
several other reasons—failure to get materials, 
failure of what are known as the shop men, the 
men who get the material out, to have it prepared 
and ready for men who are constructing the hull; 
ineficient tools, worn out tools; hundreds of cases 
of men placed in supervisory positions over 
the men, who have never had any previous ex- 
perience, who are without any _ shipyard 
experience.” 

Plausible as such explanations sounded, they were 
not wholly convincing. And they were not convinc- 
ing, because no scientifically determined standards 
by which the efficiency of riveters might have been 
dispassionately judged, had ever been established. 
Moreover, the unions have had to admit that in 
order to protect their members from ruinous com- 
petition, exploitation and the ever present menace 
of unemployment under the conditions of industrial 
anarchy that prévailed before the intervention of 
the government, they had actually placed limita- 
tions on output not only upon the riveters under 
their jurisdiction, but also upon the caulkers, ship- 
wrights and skilled men of other trades. 

Under ordinary peace conditions, such limita- 
tions were essential to the stability and very ex- 
istence of the unions. As one of the wisest and 
most sympathetic students of trade unionism, the 
late Professor Robert F. Hoxie, has said: ‘“ The 
workers have been taught by long experience that 
the average employer is constantly seeking to take 
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advantage of the support of public opinion, arbitra- 
tors, the police and the courts to secure an increase 
of the output and at the same time to lessen the 
shares and the amount of the product going to tlc 
workers.”’ But the present excess of demand over 
th: supply of skilled men, coupled with the existence 
of such democratically constituted governmental 
agencies as the Shipbuilding Wage Adiustment 
Board, has radically modified and abated the evils 
of the old industrial anarchy. Through such 
agencies, the men are securing standard wage rates 
on a national scale, standard hours, standard pay- 
ment for overtime, security against discrimination, 

against exploitation through the introduction of 
labor-saving devices, guaranties that wage rates 
will be increased in conformity with the rising cost 
of living. In view of these new safeguards, the 
unions have begun to lift their customary limita- 
tions on output. 

But having made this concession, they will be 
inviting demoralization and chaos now and es- 
pecially after the war, unless they solicit and are 
accorded positive functions in the determination of 
socially sound standards of production—not stand- 
ards that individual and exceptional workers can 
attain at a sprint, but standards that all competent 
workers may reasonably be expected to maintain 
without jeopardizing their health day in and day 
out over sustained periods. Already “ bell-horses ” 
and “ swifts”’"—hare-brained speed-up men—are 
being encouraged by the childish and short-sighted 
inter-yard competitions that have been encouraged 
by certain amateurs employed by the Fleet Corpora- 
tion, in an apparent effort to cover up the man- 
agerial inefficiencies of the corporation. This is one 
of the by-products of so-called scientific manage- 
ment of which, with good reason, the unions have 
been leery. 

But, while hotly decrying scientific management 
of the speed-up, profiteering variety, the unions 
have stoutly asserted their approval of science in 
management as contrasted with the muddled con- 
sequences of the traditionally secretive apprentice 
system. Today, they have an unprecedented op- 
portunity to prove this assertion and by so doing 
to overcome one of the most deeply rooted of pub- 
lic prejudices against them by applying the methods 
of scientific job analysis under democratic super- 
vision to the processes such as riveting around 
which the charges of slacking have centred. There 
are places in the cramped hold of a ship where it is 
said that even highly skilled men cannot fasten 
more than fifty rivets a day. There are other 
open places where riveters with their normal crew 
of helpers have been able to clench more than a 
thousand rivets a day. What is a reasonable day’s 
work for a riveter? It is said that the steady 
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handling of pneumatic riveting machines contracts 
the effective life of riveters into the tragically 
short span of from five to seven years. Many of 
the riveters who have come before the Shipbuild- 
ing Wage Adjustment Board have been deaf as 
a result of a few years at their trade. Today, no 
one knows what a fair day’s work for a competent 
riveter is. It is all a matter of opinion, of counter- 
charges of slacking and managerial inefficiency. 

The country does not demand the pace that kills; 
but it does most urgently want the highest reason- 
able speed. Today, the unions stand between the 
accusation of slacking on the one hand and the 
menace of the “ swifts’ and “ bell-horses "’ on the 
other—between public disfavor and establishment 
of killing standards that may outlast the war. For 
the first time in our industrial history, the unions 
have an opportunity to apply science to production 
under democratic auspices and with the assurance 
that the benefits of improved processes and meth- 
ods will accrue to the nation and not to selfish 
profiteers. 

As a matter of sound strategy as well as for 
reasons of patriotism, is this not the time for the 
unions to take the initiative in promoting, especially 
in such government departments as the Fleet 
Corporation, the organization of committees, com- 
posed of technical experts designated by the Cor- 
poration, by the managements of the shipyards, 
and by the unions from their own ranks, to study 
in full scientific detail those processes regarding 
which there is controversy involving charges of in- 
efficiency or slacking; to examine into all possible 
improvements and economies of process, machinery 
and method with a view to securing the universal 
adoption of the best; and to apply such devices in 
such ways as to secure labor’s unreserved coopera- 
tion and the protection of its rights? 
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The Red Cross 


ENERAL PERSHING'S simple words to 
General Foch at the end of the first crisis 

: of the great battle have deeply moved all 
Americans in France; the coordination, the coopera- 
tion of the disciplined military forces is to be com- 
plete; in the next few weeks and months we shall 
see our stripling army leaping into the combat with 
a French and British hand on either shoulder. How 
shall we, who are privileged to be in France, con- 
vey to those at home our belief in the fundamental 
virtue of this alliance? By telling them what we 
have already seen with our eyes, heard with our 
ears, felt with our hearts, during the preliminary 
crisis. The fusion of America with the French and 
British effort took place by spontaneous combustion 
behind the lines the very hour the German offensive 
began, through the medium of the American Red 
Cross. 

Day by day as the enemy’s attack pushed the 
Allied armies back and, step by step, ahead of them, 
the French civilian population—most of whom had 
been restored for only a few months to their native 
villages—Americans contributed both to soldiers 
and civilians the sort of material assistance, the sort 
of elemental sympathy and fraternity that grow 
into a positive constructive spiritual force. Like 
a great snow-fall of faith and understanding this 
force, that neutralized and denied the potency of 
mere destructive might, rolled before the bloody 
engine that ground behind. During the process the 
Franco-American bond, in particular, was strength- 
ened to a degree that nobody but the population of 
the devastated areas, and the American men and 
women who lived with them through this hard 
pioneer winter of reconstruction, will ever quite 
know. Together they renounced precious hopes, 
and forged new ones on the bitter pilgrimage. It 
was not humanly in the power of America to help 
avert the initial disaster, but the organized social 
and medical resources of the American Red Cross, 
aided by its excellent mechanism of transportation, 
were able to help the French government and the 
gallant French and British armies transform what 
might have been a rout into an orderly evacuation. 

The Red Cross in France has fallen naturally 
into two great divisions: ‘‘ Military Affairs,” co- 
operating primarily with the army, filling surgical 
needs such as the manufacture of dressings, splints, 
anesthetics, providing doctors and nurses, running 
railroad canteens and infirmaries; making a scien- 
tific study of army ills, like wounds and trench 
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fever; and “ Civilian Affairs ’’ occupying itself ex- 
clusively with the French civilian population 
through bureaus for children, for the tuberculous, 
for refugees, for reconstruction and the like. On 
the day of the German offensive, the High Com- 
missioner for France, called all the operating heads 
of both branches together, and said in effect: 
“Here is a supreme emergency; if we are a union 
in the American sense, we are one today.’ And 
they have proved it. 

The story of the providing would fill a highly 
dramatic volume. Chauffeurs who all day evacu- 
ated civilians and hospitals and transported couriers 
under fire were at night called upon to become 
doctors’ aids—even grave-diggers. A mere pub- 
licity man was straightway transformed into an 
ambulance Criver, a canteener, a herder of goats 
and cows, an evacuator of Old Ladies’ Homes. One 
women’s hospital unit, which saw its French 
hospital burned behind it, and was pursued by a 
Boche plane all the way to comparative safety, 
returned next day to help four American doctors 
run a hospital which they had refused to leave when 
it was ordered evacuated by the British army—a 
hospital where desperately wounded, including a 
number of Americans, were cared for, while French 
batteries all about it barked and roared, and a Red 
Cross construction engineer (who had been rebuild- 
ing farther north) stood by with a torch always 
ready for lighting. A member of a devoted col- 
lege reconstruction unit, which had also seen its 
‘* Mairie-Ecole " go up in smoke, was able to put 
to use knowledge of the roads, acquired through a 
hard winter of snow and cold, by directing military 
trafic at a cross roads during three crucial hours. 
Another member of the same unit took up a similar 
position in a sentry box. Everybody—including 
the directing minds—had to be everything and 
everywhere. Yet chaos did not reign, and two 
points seem to stand out in relation to the Red 
Cross work: first the fusion into intense cooperative 
utility of many previously separate bureaus; second 
the unification of control that gradually took place 
in the field not only over separate Red Cross 
bureaus but over societies and units supported by 
the Red Cross, but not previously under its direc- 
tion. If names are to be given Major Edward 
Eyre Hunt, director of the Bureau of Reconstruc- 
tion and Relief, earlier in the war an aid to Herbert 
Hoover on the Belgian Relief Commission, stands 
out as having carried out his special job of helping 
in the evacuation of the civilian population during 
the crisis with remarkable swiftness and efficiency. 
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Much credit is due to all the workers, who proved 
themselves entirely oblivious both to danger and to 
fatigue. 

The late liberated region was divided last 
autumn, from the standpoint of this Bureau, into 
regional divisions, each with at least one Red Cross 
delegate in the field—with transportation and a 
warchouse at his disposal—to cooperate for recon- 
struction with all local agencies, governmental, 
military and private. The French policy has been 
to repopulate slowly and carefully with the original 
inhabitants the region freed by the German retreat 
of March 1917, many of whom were already con- 
centrated in the neighborhood of Noyon and other 
such towns, to bring back the land to cultivation, 
and provide temporary shelter pending permanent 
rebuilding. Prefects and sub-prefects and mayors 
or their “ remplagants,”’ if the original men were 
prisoners in Germany, have worked untiringly with 
the French military authorities, the government 
bureaus, especially the Ministry of Agriculture, the 
leaders of the cooperative movement, the heads of 
relief societies, French, English and American, to 
accomplish this end. In the zone towards the 
Channel controlled by the British where a different 
policy prevailed, there has been less activity than 
in the Somme, Aisne and Oise, but there too the 
Red Cross delegates have been able to fulfill an 
invaluable diplomatic and _ practical function. 
Throughout the whole liberated area the delegate 
has been everybody’s friend, everybody’s helper, 
studying local conditions, reporting to Paris on 
special needs and thence receiving supplies. 

The French authorities have always been friend- 
ly if not cordial, so have the French societies, so a 
thousand times have the civilians. But when the 
offensive began, and the problem of immediate 
motor transport and immediate food reserves be- 
came vital, the Red Cross sprang into a new sig- 
nificance. To supplement the necessarily limited 
resources of the reconstruction bureaus the ware- 
houses and motors and trucks of the military affairs 
department could be drawn on. Indeed almost all 
civilian mobile transportation facilities were in the 
hands of the Red Cross or in those of its dependent 
American societies; and the delegates with their 
burning desire to help were on the spot. 

On Friday, March 22nd, the Red Cross recon- 
struction transport and personnel—not of course a 
large body—extended in a line running almost 
directly north and south whose fixed points were as 
follows: Arras, Péronne, Ham, Noyon, Bléran- 
court, Soissons. On Saturday the Arras representa- 
tive had reached Amiens, the Ham representative 
was in Nesle, the rest remaining the same. On 
Sunday the line became Amiens, Montdidier, Las- 
signy, Noyon, Blérancourt, Soissons. On Monday 
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that line also went to pieces, and on Tuesday morn- 
ing the following line, which still holds and running 
practically east and west was established; Onen, 
Beauvais, Clermont, Compiégne, Vic, Aisne, Sois- 
sons. The delegate at Arras made three moves, 
the delegate in Ham two, the delegate in Noyon 
one, while the Soissons delegate has up to now made 
none. The Arras warehouse had a small stock 
which was left in the hands of the British and is as 
yet untaken. Ham had also a small stock left to 
the British. British soldiers burned the American 
construction camp at Croix-Molignaux, centre of 
rebuilding for five villages. At Nesle, the two bar- 
rack warehouses were burnt aiter their stock had 
been distributed to the Tommies. On Sunday sup- 
plies were transported from Noyon to Lassigny to 
provide a “ cache ” for British soldiers in the “ Vil- 
lage Reconstitue ” of blessed memory. Much was 
given out in Noyon, but part of the Noyon stock 
had to be abandoned. The biggest stock, 200,000 
francs worth, was at Soissons. ‘This has been 
moved steadily east and west to aid both soldiers 
and civilians. 


Major Hunt established a courier service from 
one end to the other of his strategic line. He him- 
self patrolled it nearly every day from end to end, 
following the retreat of every society and village, 
carrying out instructions and requests from British 
and French military and French civilian authorities, 
and aiding the units to supply food to peasants and 
soldiers along the way. His private difficulty was 
to make his personnel “ stay put ’’—everybody’s 
idea was not to avoid shells but to get into the thick 
of them. The congested condition of the roads was 
inconceivable. Fair weather prevailed, but the 
military movement stirred a cloud of fine white 
dust which clung to everything, and made the trees 
stand out like spectres. It might take a truck three 
hours to go three kilometers. Troops of all na- 
tions,—British, French and colonial predominating, 
heavy artillery, camions, were flowing in both direc- 
tions. Wounded soldiers were being evacuated in 
trucks filled with straw. Tractor plows were inch- 
ing their way out. Chinese laborers, who had been 
road-building for the British, were running, run- 
ning, with their little packages bobbing on their 
backs. 

Then came the civilians: they too like the army 
saved personnel—that is their families and such 
transport as were savable: wheel barrows, baby 
carriages, farm carts. The American Red Cross 
cars and trucks rushed up from Paris and acted as 
jitneys and land ferries where possible; so did the 
French ammunition trucks which picked up whole 
villages as they went back empty from the front. 
The Friends’ Unit, which backed out, helped push 
the wheelbarrows. The population drove before 
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it cows and goats just acquired from some kind 
society; not a rabbit or a kitten or a dog was 
abandoned, and certainly not the fine new blankets 
and clothes which were rolled into enormous 
bundles. The thing that grieved the Frenchwomen 
most was to leave the “ beautiful stoves ” and cup- 
boards given them by the Americans, which were 
positively not transportable. Often they would not 
separate, at the final station where they boarded 
the train, from the women from overseas who had 
helped them through the winter without explicit 
promises that they would come back with them 
“next time.” Addresses were exchanged. One 
young Quaker accompanied his village all the way 
to Brittany without a passport—and was arrested 
for doing it—because he could not bear to let them 
go without him. No complaints were heard. A 
fine passive patience prevailed. A few women 
cried quietly, but the morale was on the whole 
stupendous. 

The French authorities, be it clearly understood, 
always had these civilians in most orderly and 
sympathetic charge. Trains were, of course, pro- 
vided to evacuate them from the war zone. If 
they had relatives in other parts of France they 
might go to them; otherwise provincial destinations 
were given them. A great part of them passed 
through Paris, and there again the American Red 
Cross gave a helping hand wherever it could, with 
supplies, lodging, motor transport, teams of nurses; 
the personnel from all the bureaus volunteered to 
work in shifts at the stations. Dr. Devine’s bureau 
for refugees and repatriates rendered invaluable 
assistance, and is now helping, through regional 
delegates very much like those of the other bureau, 
but scattered through the “ zone of the interior,” 
to settle the convoys in the provinces, and meet 
their essential needs. It has come to seem per- 
fectly natural to a family which has been fed by 
the Americans in occupied France, and assisted by 
them in liberated France, to be met by them again 
in some remote spot in the Pyrenees. 

The question that emerges from the second 
exodus is obvious: Was reconstruction in liberated 
France a mistake? Many military experts will 
certainly incline to this view. The overwhelming 
opinion, here and now among those who shared the 
experience is all the other way. Even those French 
soldiers whose hearts were most wrung as they 
marched towards the battle, by the sight of exquisite 
farms which had just begun to show the fruit of 
early spring labors were glad they had been brought 
back to life. It is said that the British cavalry in 
its retreat never once trampled over the newly 
plowed and planted land. As for the reconstruc- 
tionists, with a mighty voice they declare that they 
are ready to begin again. Their losses have been 
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comparable to military losses in guns and material. 
These were a thousand times compensated, they 
declare, by the aid they were able to render the 
military themselves, through a field organization 
of such magnitude and most of all by the coordina- 
tion of French and American hearts and purposes 
that has grown out of the union behind the lines. 
When the Red Cross delegate in one region fell 
back to his second post and was again ordered to 
retreat, he went to see his friend the sous-préfet 
and offer him transportation. The latter refused; 
he said he had decided to be taken with his town. 
“ All right,” said the Red Cross delegate cheer- 
fully, “ I’ll stay with you,” and he sat down. Upon 
which the sous-préfet burst into tears, kissed 
him on both cheeks, and consented to get into the 
motor. 

The Red Cross itself wants no praise. Both its 
leaders and its workers are filled only with an over- 
whelming sense of their debt to France, who in 
Picardy, as at Verdun, has offered her bare breast 
to save their cause. But it is right that those across 
the Atlantic should know that their Red Cross 
representatives in France have been worthy of a 
great mission. 

ELIZABETH SHEPLEY SERGEANT 

Paris, April 6th. 


The German Offensive 


i beeen by the experience of eighteen months, 
the Allies in France had determined to post- 
pone their offensive until such time as they had re- 
ceived sufficient American reinforcements to restore 
their superiority in numbers. In other words the 
military calculations set forth recently in these 
columns under the title 1918 and 1919 were 
the accepted military policy of the western Allies. 
But if the Allies had reasons for preferring 1919 
there were also good reasons why the Germans 
should prefer 1918: hence the present offensive. It 
is an attempt to finish the war in the west on land 
before the Americans can put their military power 
in France. This attempt was expected and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lloyd George, both the numbers of the 
enemy and the point at which he would attack were 
forecasted by Sir H. Wilson, the new Chief of Staff, 
as long ago as January. By all the experience of 
the war this attack would meet with some measure 
of success. We probably expected to be pushed 
back from five to ten miles and if that had been all 
we should have been justified in regarding ourselves 
as unequivocally the victors. In fact the Germans 
did very much better than we expected, though not 
so well as they expected. The British attacks in 
1916 and 1917 had shown that no position was im- 
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pregnable and that given local superiority in num- 
bers of men and of guns it was always possible to 
indent any line however strong to a distance of four 
or five miles. The British did that over and over 
again in 1917. The problem that remained to be 
solved, and which the British attacks have con- 
spicuously failed to solve, was to make the indenta- 
tion so wide as to neutralize the effect of enfilading 
fire and to follow up the initial success with sufficient 
rapidity. It was a problem requiring for its solu- 
tion not genius but patient elaboration of detail and 
perfect staff work. 

While an advance of three or four miles could be 
predicted with mathematical certainty, an advance 
of more than that would imply some failure in the 
Allied system of command. This failure un- 
doubtedly took place, though too little is known of 
the details of the battle to enable us to indicate it 
with precision. But the measures taken by the Al- 
lied governments show quite clearly where they 
thought the screws were loose. The worst and 
earliest failure was in the fifth British army south 
of St. Quentin and its commander General Gough 
has been brought home. Clearly the government 
must have had reason to doubt his capacity though 
no specific mistakes have yet been alleged against 
him. It was on his section that the numerical 
superiority of the Germans was at its greatest, and 
the best general in the world cannot hold up against 
odds so heavy as those against him. The second 
measure was the appointment of General Foch to 
command the Allied manoeuvres of defense. 
Everybody thought that this very necessary reform 
had already been made as the result of the Ver- 
sailles Conference. What else could be the meaning 
of al! the mysterious whisperings -about the new 
army of manoeuvre and of the somewhat ill condi- 
tioned protests against the idea of British troops 
being put under French command? But whatever 
was decided nothing was in fact done. There was 
no real unity of command. The reserves were slow 
in arriving, they were brought up in driblets, and at 
no time, at any rate the first week, was the shock 
of a fresh army organized for that very purpose 
opposed to the German advance. Although the 
gross numbers of the German and Allied armies in 
France were approximately equal and although we 
had the better air service and the attack was ex- 
pected just where it came, it is clear that the ar- 
rangements to meet it were inadequate and badly 
organized. The third measure taken by the British 
government, namely the publication of an army 
order prescribing that promotion to the rank of 
full general should no longer be by seniority, is also 
significant as showing what was in the mind of the 
government. 

At the end of a fortnight the impetus of the Ger- 
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man advance had been exhausted. The point of the 
attack had been deflected from the vailey of the 
Oise towards Amiens. The Allied line was badly 
bulged, and an enormous amount of stores and 
valuable territory had been lost, but lines are not 
rigid but elastic and so long as the two ends held 
the Allied reverses did not amount to a strategic 
defeat. Indeed, unless they could widen their front 
of attack again, the Germans had some cause for 
uneasiness about the safety of their own flanks. 
Their position was becoming dangerously like that 
just before the battle of the Marne, with this dif- 
ference, that whereas then the threat to their flanks 
was on one wing only now it is ontwo. A new point 
of attack therefore became necessary for them and 
at the time of writing it looks as though they had 
selected the region between La Bassée and Armen- 
tiéres for their new thrust. The reasons for this 
movement are obvious. They want to loosen the 
northern pin at Arras to which the elastic band of 
the Allied line is holding fast. They further hope 
that up at this northern end they may find defective 
arrangements for the concentration of reserves 
similar to those which gave them their successes 
south of St. Quentin; and, further, the coast is 
nearer at this end of the line both to the front and 
to the coast of England. 

Reforms in organization take time before they 
become effective and in the meanwhile numbers have 
to make good faulty strategic arrangements. Ex- 
cept by the few the promptness with which Mr. 
Wilson offered American troops to supply the gaps 
in English and French divisions has not been esti- 
mated at its true value. It is in splendid contrast 
to the particularist squabbles which have delayed 
the execution of the Versailles reforms. It is no 
small sacrifice of national pride that Mr. Wilson 
has made to the Allied cause. It is natural that a 
great nation like America, taking what we all hope 
will be the decisive part in the defeat of Germany, 
should wish to have its own army in France or- 
ganized in its own divisions and under separate 
divisional commands. More than once the British 
army, especially in the early stages, has been sand- 
wiched between French troops but it never even 
temporarily lost its own individuality or passed 
from under the command of its own divisional 
stafis. And every soldier knows how much that 
means from the professional point of view. In 
waiving all these points the United States has per- 
formed a great act of loyalty which is deeply ap- 
preciated by those who know how much it means, 
and it will later make a fund of popular gratitude 
in England. 

The English government seems to have felt that 
although there was very little flesh left on the bones 
of the state after raising 6,000,000 men for the 
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army and navy since the beginning of the war, it 
was its duty at any rate to show willingness to train 
off what little was left. Hence the Man Power bill 
which in spite of opposition will have passed into 
law by the time these lines are read. To its pro- 
posals, especially to the proposal for conscription 
in Ireland, the same objection applies. They 
will not be really operative until the crisis is past, 
and in the meantime they will probably do great 
political mischief. It is important that the Ameri- 
can people should understand the grounds of the 
opposition to the new bill. There is nowhere any 
claim that the lives of men between forty and fifty 
should be sacrosanct from the operations of war; 
on the contrary the law of nature is that the old 
should die first and that the young who at any 
rate in normal times have so much more both 
to give and to receive from life should be pre- 
served. The argument for or against is purely 
one of expediency. 

It is said, and with good reason, that men from 
forty to fifty will at once be the most expensive and 
the least efficient of soldiers. They carry the 
burden of the business of the country, they con- 
tribute most heavily in taxation, they may have al- 
ready contributed from their families. Moreover, 
as it is hard to teach an old dog new tricks they will 
be slow to learn the business of war. The propor- 
tion of effectives amongst them will be small, they 
will release for service much fewer than their own 


Austria’s 


HEN M. Clemenceau gave to the world the 
startling letter in which the Austrian 
Emperor proposed terms of peace to 

France, he marked the end of a chapter. The 
publication of the letter would have been an un- 
pardonable imprudence if the Emperor Karl were 
still an effective force working for a peace of 
reconciliation. Without a facsimile of the letter 
in the original language, it is hard to form a judg- 
ment upon it: and even then its terms might admit 
of two interpretations. At the lowest, it meant that 
Austria was very much more anxious for peace 
than her ally, and was ready to discuss terms which 
included large concessions, more especially from 
her ally. For a year past by every device of private 
suggestion and public advocacy, she has endeavored 
to hasten peace, even at the cost of incurring the 
violent hostility of the German military party. The 
exposure of her efforts to attain peace must now 
have drawn down upon her the violent anger and 
suspicion of the Junkers. Flushed with the double 
elation of their easy triumphs in the east and their 
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numbers of young men, and lastly, when the war is 
over, they will find it much more difficult than the 
young men to make a fresh start in life. These and 
these only are the grounds of opposition. In Ire- 
land too the grounds of opposition are mainly based 
on expediency. Ireland, through the Nationalist 
party in Parliament, gave its whole-hearted support 
to the war, and with men of fifty liable to service in 
England it is difficult to maintain on the grounds 
of equity the exemption of Ireland from conscrip- 
tion. But the practical objections are very serious. 
Owing very largely to the tactless handling of Ire- 
land by the War Office the war is unpopular and it 
is in the highest degree probable that the attempt to 
impose conscription on the country will be resisted 
by force. 

Estimates differ as to the number of men this 
conscription will bring in from Ireland. A large 
part of the population is engaged in agriculture, and 
in the north in ship building, the most essential of 
all our industries. Probably too the percentage of 
physically unfit will be- exceptionally high. It is to 
be hoped that even now these objections may prevail 
with the government, but the chances are not good. 
An appeal from Mr. Wilson, who is probably Presi- 
dent of as many Irishmen as George V is king, 
might do great good, if only some way could be 
found for making it with perfect correctness. 

H. SIDEBOTHAM 


London 


Pacifism 


costly successes on the western front, dreaming once 
more of annexations and indemnities, they will turn 
upon this monarch as a false ally, and bury under 
their imprecations not him alone, but the whole 
Catholic pacifist movement of which he was the 
spokesman. Their fury may make for the young 
Emperor one of the most painful humiliations 
through which the Hapsburg dynasty has passed in 
our time. M. Clemenceau reasoned that it is to our 
advantage, even by means which challenge criticism, 
to create distrust and disunion in the enemy camp. 
There is one grave drawback to these tactics. After 
this sharp lesson, will the Emperor again dare to 
promote the cause of an early peace? If he were 
to risk another effort, can any vestige of influence 
among the leaders of opinion of the Central Powers 
survive this disclosure? Has not M. Clemenceau 
silenced a voice which was pleading for peace, and 
made an enemy of a man who wished to be a 
friend? 

The French Ministry must have assumed that 
for some time to come the Austrian passion for 
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ce has been submerged by events. The Em- 
peror wrote before the collapse of Russia, before 
the successful offensive against Italy, before the 
treachery of the Ukrainian Rada, before the pain- 
ful surrender of Rumania, and before the second 
battle of the Somme. A good deal has happened 
to prove that the Austrian peace party, even though 
the Emperor still heads it, is not its own master. 
It had to acquiesce in the cruel eastern treaties. A 
day after the civilian ministers had declared that 
no Austrian troops would take part in the last in- 
yasion of Russian soil, the military command set 
them in motion. A few weeks after Count Czernin 
had vowed that he would not take a yard of Rus- 
sian territory, the Magyars forced him to assent 
to what is no less a violation of his professed 
principles—the “ strategic rectifications” at the 
expense of Rumania. Finally, when Count Czernin 
in public speeches doubly underlined his solidarity 
with Germany in the question of Alsace, he de- 
clared, in a sort of cipher which the French gov- 
ernment would understand, that the Emperor’s 
recognition of the justice of French claims (if 
he ever made it) is now a thing of the past. M. 
Clemenceau had some reason to dismiss Austrian 
pacifism as a negligible factor. Sincere it may be, 
with the sincerity of desperation, passionate it may 
be, with all the resentment of a helpless victim 
toward an overbearing master, but it is power- 
less. It cannot act for itself. It cannot influence 
its ally. The conclusion of this reasoning was evi- 
dently that the only use which can be made of 
Austrian pacifism is to expose its rather pitiful 
manoeuvres, in order to sap the cohesion of the 
hostile alliance. 


It was after the Russian Revolution that Austrian 
pacifism openly declared itself from high places. 
The connection of these two events was not acci- 
dental. The Revolution meant the end of pan- 
Slavism. The dread of that aggressive, disinte- 
grating movement was suddenly lifted from the 
mind of Austria’s rulers, and they realized their 
liberation from the fear which had made them 
Germany’s allies, if not her vassals. They had 
tolerated Prussian militarism because they found 
it useful; it was the foil to the ambitions of Tsar- 
dom in Galicia and the Balkans. There was, how- 
ever, another reason why the Russian Revolution 
caused Austria to sigh more than ever for peace. 
In the fate of Russia she saw an anticipation of her 
own destiny. After the first beginnings of the 
abortive Russian Revolution of 1905, the Emperor 
Francis Joseph conceded manhood suffrage to 
Austria. After the successful Russian Revolution 
of 1917, the Emperor Karl talked of ‘“ Democ- 
racy,” proclaimed the ideal of an Austria composed 
of “equally privileged nationalities,” furthered 
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franchise reform in Hungary, and tried to con- 
ciliate the Czechs. 

In the long run, the working out of the parallel 
between Austria and Russia is a question only of 
time. The ultimate factor in this war, as in any 
protracted modern war, is economic endurance. 
The collapse of Russia had its local and tempera- 
mental features which cannot be reproduced else- 
where. Ultimately, it meant that a backward agri- 
cultural nation cannot survive a long war of attri- 
tion on the present scale. There were picturesque 
aggravations of Russia’s case—her Rasputin, her 
Empress, her tendency to theoretical extremes. 
What really counted in the balance was the attri- 
tion of her means of transport, the wearing-out of 
her rails, her locomotives, her wagons, the dearth 
of the simplest agricultural implements, the 
massacre of her horses, and paralysis of a primitive 
industry which could no longer supply even the 
spades and the horse-shoes which she required. 
She could not import, she could not produce. She 
collapsed, partly because her organization was 
primitive, and partly because her bureaucracy was 
too stupid, too disloyal, too distrustful to improvise 
an efficient, popular substitute for itself. 

In a less degree, Austria presented the same 
features. She, too, is primarily an agri- 
cultural nation. Her organization also is rela- 
tively primitive, and her peasantry relatively 
medieval in mind. Her rhythm of work is slow 
and easy-going. Even her agriculture (to say noth- 
ing of her industry) as Herr Naumann puts it, is 
in Austria twenty, and in Hungary forty years be- 
hind that of Germany. Like Russia, she exports 
food in normal times. Like Russia, she-has come 
near starvation in time of war. If her bureaucracy 
was much less corrupt and much less stupid than 
that of Russia, it also has shrunk from the test of 
fostering a popular substitute for itself. There is 
a limit to the endurance of every state engaged in 
this war. The Russian limit was three years. 
There is some absolute figure which measures 
Austrian endurance. It may be four years; a little 
less or a little more; it may be five. It is not in- 
definitely elastic, because the Austrian mechanism 
shows in a much less degree the same fatal in- 
capacity as the Russian: it cannot replace its own 
worn-out parts. 

Most of us realize today that the period of 
Russia’s endurance was shortened because the 
Entente turned a deaf ear to her pleading, and re- 
fused to revise its war aims. The same symptoms 
are evident within the Central Alliance. Since the 
Emperor Karl first came to the throne and cleared 
the ministries of the men who made the war, 
Austria has stood within the central group, as Rus- 
sia stood within the Entente, for a moderate pro- 
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gramme, a status quo settlement of territorial ques- 
tions, and the reconstruction of European society 
on the basis of disarmament, and arbitration. Like 
Russia, she renounced all conquests for herself, and 
even now the re-drawing of the Rumanian frontier 
on which Hungary has insisted, though bad in 
principle, is trivial in extent. 

War-weariness always seeks a theoretical dis- 
guise, which may, none the less, be sincere. When 
the Russian Revolution in its early stages renounced 
the dream of Constantinople, called for the aban- 
donment of all imperialism, ani began to evolve 
the simple, but far-reachiag philosophy of self-de- 
termination, it saw before it the limit of its active 
participation in the war. Stripped of academic 
refinements, its policy was a call for the dropping 
of all war aims which might prolong the war. 
Official Austria has adopted a more conservative 
philosophy, the Catholic pacifism of the Papal 
Note. It is luke-warm and uncertain about the 
democratic theory of self-determination. It looks 
further into the future than the Russians did, and 
lays stress (as they did not) on disarmament, 
partly perhaps as a means of lessening its own 
dependence on the Prussian war machine, but 
chiefly because it dreads the prospect of bank- 
ruptcy. He would be a blind cynic who doubted 
the sincerity of the Emperor’s pacifism; there are 
phrases in all his public declarations which could 
have been coined only by a mind which had reached 
its position by its own mental travail. None the 
less, the brutal fact is very simple, and it does not 
differ from the Russian fact. Austria renounces 
eonquests for herself, and calls on her allies as 
loudly as she dares, to renounce them also, pri- 
marily because she knows that she cannot stagger 
without permanent ruin through an indefinitely 
prolonged war. 

Count Czernin pleaded, as Kerenski pleaded, for 
moderation, because Austria, like Russia, is very 
nearly worn out. His fate has been the same. He 
has not moved his allies. He has had to acquiesce, 
though with no direct profit to Austria, in the cruel 
eastern peace. On the eve of his fall he stood 
helpless before the consequences of his failure— 
the ascendancy of the German war lords, the in- 
evitable refusal of the western Powers to make 
peace on the basis of German domination, the re- 
newal of the offensive in the west and the pro- 
longation of the war, which he had desperately 
tried to shorten. He has fallen, as Kerenski fell, 
in the hopeless effort at once to secure a moderate 
peace and to please his own allies. 

Up to this point, the parallel between the cases 
of Austria and Russia is close. Is it destined to be 
closer yet? There are unluckily sharp differences 
as well as likenesses. Germany exerts over her 
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ally a power which Great Britain and France did 
not possess over Russia. There is, moreover, in 
the Magyar and German governing classes of the 
Dual Monarchy an element which responds to Ber- 
lin far more promptly than any element in Russia 
responded to London or Paris. The Emperor may 
seek to explain or repudiate his compromising let- 
ter; Count Czernin may rally in public speeches to 
the defense of Alsace, and resign when complica- 
tions overwhelm him. None the less, the economic 
reasons which drive Austria imperatively to an 
early peace, are still operative. Count Czernin’s 
anxiety was very legible in his last speech. He 
seems to dread not so much a mass movement for 
peace on the part of the working class, which may 
repeat the general strike of January, as the refusal 
of the Slavs to be reconciled, and to take part in 
any reorganization and consolidation of the mon- 
archy. 

The Czechs in particular have played a part 
which exactly reproduces the tactics of Sinn Fein 
in Ireland. They want no settlement arranged at 
Vienna: they cling doggedly to the hope of a set- 
tlement dictated by the Peace Conference. In 
Russia, all the masses wanted an early peace. In 
Austria the Slav politicians, and still more the Slav 
exiles, are driven by the logic of their maximum 
demands to desire a prolongation of the war, since 
at no less a price can they hope for a settlement 
dictated by the Entente. There was in Russia no 
such fundamental division of opinion. The 
Emperor may have behind him the mass of the 
German working-class of Austria, but he cannot 
reckon, for all his liberalism and his desire for 
reconciliation, on the support of his Slavs. Even 
if he were to break finally with the German and 
Magyar parties of ascendancy, he has no assurance 
that he would gain the Czechs, or even the Poles 
and the South Slavs. While the war lasts, he is 
condemned by these internal divisions to impotence. 
Nothing less than the conviction that a forcible 
settlement of internal questions is excluded will 
bring the Slavs to compromise. Austria can take 
no decided action on her own initiative; yet she 
knows that the failure to act may be her ruin. The 
refusal of the Entente to consider the needs of 
Russia led to her collapse and disintegration. The 
refusal of Germany to consider the needs of 
Austria may have consequences even more dis- 
astrous to her. Her influence will not count again 
among the Central Powers until Germany experi- 
ences another period of war-weariness, more acute 
than that of last summer. Passive, hopeless and 
hunger-driven, in what condition will Austria 
emerge from the ordeal? 

H. N. BRaILsFrorD 

London 
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Forgings—II 
H':: far have we got with the forgings for 


our cannon? The right man to tell the 

story is the man who is making the forg- 
ings, and the right man for him to tell it to is his 
Congressman. 

“ My dear Congressman: 

“Last May they called me to Washington and 
told me to make cannon. I told them they were 
crazy. I had never made a cannon in my life, or 
any part of a cannon. But they went right ahead 
telling me their plan. 

“Here was the Bethlehem Steel Company. 
And here was the Midvale Steel Company. And 
that was about all, for forgings. The government 
arsenals did not make forgings. They bought 
forgings, and they finished forgings into cannon, 
but they did not make forgings. They were not 
equipped to make forgings. A few smaller private 
companies, outside Bethlehem and Midvale, had 
made a few forgings. But they were few, those 
forgings, and small. Our capacity, our real 
capacity, was simply Bethlehem and Midvale. And 
it had to be divided between the Army and the 
Navy. The Navy took Midvale, just about all of 
it. And the Army took Bethlehem. One place! 
One real large-scale, gun-forging place for the 
whole Army of a hundred million people! I began 
to see that | was due to be a cannon-maker. 

“ But I still held out. I said: ‘ Expand Bethle- 
hem and let it go at that. Bethlehem knows the 
game.’ But they said: 


“*'We'll expand Bethlehem, yes; and we've 
already ordered Bethlehem to expand. But we 
can’t put everything into Bethlehem. Bethlehem 
might have a strike. The whole Bethlehem district 
might have a strike. Then all our cannon would 
be tied up tight, and the whole war would stop for 
us a while. We've got to spread this business out. 
We've got to start this war by stopping to teach 
the cannon-business to a lot of amateurs. And 
you’re one of them. 

“* But,’ they said, ‘ it would take you five years 
to learn the cannon-business. So we're going to 
chop it up. We won't try to teach you how to make 
carriages for cannon. And we won't try to teach 
you how to finish cannon; we won't try to teach you 
how to take a “tube” and a “ jacket” and as- 
semble them and finish them. We'll teach you 
simply how to make the forgings. You will take 
steel ingots and forge them into “tubes” and 
“jackets” and then ship them to somebody else 
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who will finish them. You and your organization 
will learn just one thing. And we will try to keep 
you on just one size, on just one calibre, of that 
one thing. Sothere you are! You're a specialist! ’ 

“You see their plan, Congressman? Our can- 
non industry in America would be as follows: 

“We would have Bethlehem, which is a sort of 
munitions-making department store, doing every- 
thing—forgings and finishings and carriages—com- 
plete. And we would have the government 
arsenals which leave the forgings out but which are 
equipped to do finishings and carriages. And we 
would have these new specialists—each one of them 
doing one type of forging, or one type of finishing, 
or one type of carriage, or even simply one type of 
recoil-mechanism for one type of carriage—each 
one of them learning his one little piece in the 
science of artillery by heart and then reciting it over 
and over again top-speed. 

* All right. So much for the plan. Next came 
the plant. It had to be new. The expansion at 
Bethlehem had to be new. The facilities every- 
where else had to be new. People like to think 
that we can take our gigantic existing facilities for 
making sewing-machines and use them tomorrow 
morning for making the recoil-mechanisms in gun- 
carriages; but we can’t. What we can use is the 
organization which is familiar with that general 
sort of fine machine-work. But the equipment must 
be new. And the only place in which you make a 
75-millimeter gun-forging is a 75-millimeter gun- 
forging shop. 

“Some of the new men in gun-forgings were 
reasonably quick in getting their shops. One of 
them had a piece of ground covered with cottages. 
That was in August. He tore those cottages off, 
and he ran up his new buildings, and he got his 
hydraulic presses and accumulators and intensifiers 
and his boring-machines and his cranes and his 
furnaces and everything, and he installed them, and 
he manufactured forgings in January! Five 
months! 

“And you know, Congressman, you can’t go 
down to the corner hardware-store and buy these 
hydraulic presses and these boring-machines off a 
shelf. They have to be made for you. And the 
man who makes them must sometimes go back and 
make something else first. 

“There is a firm in Chicago making boring-ma- 
chines. They began by going outdoors in the 
middle of a blizzard and digging pits and laying 
foundations of concrete and erecting a set of plan- 
ers, planers of a totally new type, monsters, 
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prodigies, a hundred and eighty feet long. Then, 
on these planers, done in that concrete, resting in 
those pits, dug out of iron-hard ground, they 
proceeded to make boring-machines; but they had 
to make the planers first; and they had a man who 
stayed on the job without sleep for sixty hours, in 
the middle of that blizzard, with the temperature 
twelve degrees below zero, running his bare arm 
up to the elbow in every batch of cement to know 
it was the right heat. He did it and he was keen 
to do it and his name is Gabriel Longmuir of Coal 
City, Illinois, and he didn’t get to the trenches but 
he got to heroism for this war all right. 

“Well, the boring-machines come, and every- 
thing comes, and you have your plant, and you start 
to make a forging. 

“You take your steel-ingot and you heat it red- 
hot and you put it under your press. The press 
comes down, and rests on the ingot gently, and is 
quiet for a moment, and then settles and squeezes. 
No hammering. The press rises; the ingot turns 
on its side and waits; the press hovers and descends; 
—and after a while you begin to have something 
that is shaped like a cannon. Then your troubles 
with it begin. You have to anneal it. You put it 
into a furnace, and heat it carefully to just the right 
temperature, and carefully let it cool. It is now as 
soft as it can properly be. Then you bore it. You 
scoop it out, you rough-machine it, inside, and you 
rough-machine it outside. And it is now a ‘tube’ 
or a ‘ jacket.’ But you must still temper it. You 
heat it again to just the right heat, and plunge it 
gradually into oil, and cool it that way. And then 
you heat it once more to an exact temperature, and 
let it cool by itself. And then you pass it to the 
inspector from the Ordnance Department and hold 
your breath. 

“ But I'll tell you a remarkable thing. The forg- 
ings from the new fellows are averaging up ab- 
solutely just as good now as the forgings from Beth- 
lehem and Midvale. Everybody gets a percentage 
of rejections. You are bound to make some of 
these forgings wrong, and the inspector throws 
them out. But the percentage of rejections at the 
new plants is absolutely not one bit bigger than the 
percentage at the old plants. The new fellows have 
got their grip now on this art. 

“ And now we mustn’t get held up. Now we 
must really produce. Now we must get quantity. 
And that’s what I wanted to talk to you about. 

‘I see you’re getting after the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. Fine. Get after them. They need it. But 
don’t stop there. Fix it so 1 don’t get held up by 
anything. 

‘“*T was held up last fall and last winter and this 
spring because my coal didn’t come; and I was held 
up because the railway-service broke down and my 
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steel didn’t come; and I was held up because there 
weren't any houses for my new workmen; and what 
did you do? 

“You got the Housing Bill into Congress Febru- 
ary 26th. The Senate passed it on May ist. Two 
months! 

“Congressman, the administrative departments 
have made some improvements in methods of ad- 
ministration. Have you made any improvements in 
methods of legislation? 

“To make cannon you need boring-machines. 
To make cannon you also need houses for boring. 
machinists. The boring-machines are a detail. 
The houses are a detail. You make an appropria- 
tion for one detail. You do not make an appropria- 
tion for the other detail. You have to be converted 
to it. And it takes two months to convert you. 
And I’m held up. And you do this all the time. 
Why don’t you drop it? Why don’t you quit ad- 
ministrative details and get after the war in bulk? 

“Hand the war money in one solid everlasting 
lump to the administrative departments, and then 
follow them up. 

“You don’t really follow them up now. You 
follow them down. You follow them down into all 
sorts of mistakes made last winter. All right. It 
does good. But I’m thinking about my coal and 
my steel for next winter. Appoint a committee, | 
say, to investigate the future. Appoint a Joint- 
Committee on the War-as-a-Whole. 

“Then call in the Ordnance Department and 
say: 

““* We understand that you have made a very 
considerable expansion in forgings. This ex- 
pansion, we grieve to observe, does not extend to 
the largest sizes. For the largest sizes you still 
have to depend on the old capacity at Bethlehem. 
We reprove you. We think that you ought to have 
moved faster in the largest sizes. However, we 
understand that your programme for the largest 
sizes—for a great new expansion in the largest 
sizes—is all worked out now and all ready to go 
into effect. And we realize that your existing ex- 
pansion, accomplished in the last year, is tremen- 
dous. Our American gun-forging capacity today, 
in assembled shops, in going businesses, is at least 
ten times what it was a year ago. That is your 
estimate. And we take your estimate. And we 
congratulate you. But we mean to follow you up. 
We notice that you have a shortage of labor at 
Bethlehem and, on top of the shortage, a strike— 
a strike of several thousand men. Now tell us. 
What are your plans for giving these forging-man- 
ufacturers of yours a steady supply of labor and a 
steady supply of coal and a steady supply of steel 
and a steady supply of everything else? We will 
give up trying to instruct you about the calibres of 
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and about the elevations and traverses of gun- 
carriages. But we can certainly help you to or- 
ganize the United States. Satisfy us. Here's your 
capacity. Are you going to be able to operate it 
full-speed, day and night, all this summer and all 
next winter? Are you sure? Why?’ 

“ They are not sure. The United States is not 
organized. A lot of that capacity will lie idle a 
total of thousands of hours between now and next 
spring if things go on as at present. 

“ And then call Garfield in, and say: 

“*Do you know where these forging-manufac- 
turers are? We understand that they are scattered 
now through Pennsylvania and Ohio and Indiana 
and Illinois. This is Cannon Year. We are getting 
some machine-guns. And we are getting rifles 
all right. But we are way behind on cannon. And 
this war is still a cannon war. And these forgings 
are the beginnings of cannon. Where have you 
listed the men who make them? Are you sure that 
you won’t be feeding coal to machine-gun manu- 
facturers, who may be ahead of the game, while 
forging-manufacturers, who may be behind the 
game, have empty bins? Last winter, to our knowl- 
edge, a forging manufacturer was shut down for 
two weeks without coal, while flower-conservatories 
in his district had lots of coal. Are you going to 
do better next winter? If so, show us how. And 
show us now.’ 

“ And call McAdoo in, and say: 

““* Have you got enough mechanics now in your 
railway-repair-shops to keep your locomotives re- 
paired next winter? And if you have, and if there 
is still a scarcity of railway service, as there will be, 
then where do cannon manufacturers come in, on 
your list of. preferences and priorities? This is 
Cannon Year, Mr. McAdoo. Has anybody told 
you it is Cannon Year? We go against the Ger- 
mans next year with artillery, or Heaven knows if 
we ever go against them. Take all the cars and 
locomotives away from every collar-manufacturer 
and every pleasure-car-manufacturer and every talk- 
ing-machine-manufacturer and every piano-manu- 
facturer and every other non-essential manufac- 
turer, and bankrupt him, but get cannon. What are 
your plans? Let us see them now.’ 

“And ask Baruch and ask Secretary of Labor 
Wilson and, if you've got the nerve, ask President 
Wilson. You talk a lot about autocracy. The 
President must be an autocrat. It’s your duty to 
make him an autocrat. And then it’s your duty to 
cross-examine him. 

“The programmes are made, Congressman, and 
now it’s shirt-sleeves. 

“First. From Midvale we're getting 8-inch 
forgings. Midvale belongs to the Navy, but it’s 
making one type of gun for the Army—a British- 
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model 8-inch howitzer, complete, including forg- 
ings. 

“Next. From Bethlehem we're getting two 
British models—a 75-millimeter gun and a 9.2-inch 
howitzer, both complete, including forgings. And 
from Bethlehem, incidentally, we're also getting 
forgings for the French and we're managing to ship 
them to France, all the time. If the French are 
making guns for us, don’t forget that we’re making 
forgings for them, in quantity, in millions of 
pounds. 

“Third. From Bethlehem and from our new 
plants, put together, we're getting forgings for our 
own American models, and for our adopted or 
adapted French models, in all the small and middle- 
heavy sizes—75-millimeter, 4.7 inch, 15 5-milli- 
meter, 240-millimeter—from about three inches 
along up to about nine-and-a-half inches. 

“* And the programme for the heaviest guns, the 
hardest and the last, is fixed. It’s not design now. 
It’s sweat. We've got to take our most backward 
thing—artillery—and pull it up out of the ruck, 
with all we can of labor, and all we can of coal, and 
all we can of railway-service, and all we can of 
everything else we have, and put it in the very first 
line of our efforts and achievements. 

“* Pound the Ordnance Department. Yes. Shake 
that new programme for our big heavies out of it 
quick. Treat it as rough as you please. But get 
started. right. For a Cannon Summer and a Can- 
non Winter, get started right. The thing can’t be 
done by the Ordnance Department alone. 

“It needs a central control and a central 
look-out. The President has refused to make 
a central control. He has refused to make 
a central directorate, capable of holding the 
noses of all departments on this task. I lost 
twelve machinists yesterday. They went to a ship- 
yard. The Emergency Fleet Corporation out-bid 
the Ordnance Department in the wages of machin- 
ists. Now I will steal twelve machinists if I can 
from somebody who is making submarine-chasers 
for the Navy. There is no central control. Very 
well. Make a central look-out. 

“* Make a central look-out of your own, at your 
own end of Pennsylvania Avenue. You have a 
right to do it. You have a duty to do it. Make a 
committee looking not at the past but at the future 
and looking not at details but at the total of this 
whole fight for the safety of all mankind, and you 
will find out now what is going to hold up cannon 
to-morrow, and you can shout it to the country, and 
you can make the country come to its toes, and the 
administration with it, and you will force a central 
control, or something like a central control, and we 
will get cannon, and we will win this war.” 

WILLIAM Harp. 
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The “Coalition 


It should be understood that this account of the battle 
of Picardy covers only the first phase of the battle, which 
I personally followed closely during my last stay in 
France. The account may help in understanding better 
the further developments of the situation, which have 
been daily brought to our notice in the communiqués. 


The First Phase in Picardy, from 
March 21st to April 5th 


HE “terrific” offensive which Germany an- 
nounced to the world as a punishment to 
the Allies for not accepting a German peace 

began on March 2ist. On the British front of 
Picardy first, then on that of Artois and Flanders, 
it was soon transformed into a series of battles 
where British and French were mingled. Finally, 
fighting has been going on for over a month on 
the 200 kilometer front stretching from the Aisne 
to the Belgian coast, fighting which would seem to 
be predestined to determine the fate of the nations. 

In this seeming confusion, several distinct 
phases can be noted. The first was a gigantic battle 
in Picardy which, in spite of undeniable tactical 
successes for the enemy, ended in a failure of the 
German plan. Such is the conclusion at present 
from a rapid analysis of this plan, of the means 
employed for its execution, and of the results ob- 
tained as compared with those expected. 


The German Plan 


From an examination of the new plan of the 
enemy command on the fighting line, of the or- 
ganization of their attacks, and orders found on 
prisoners, one may assume that the German Gen- 
eral Staff project was as follows: 

In the north, the Crown Prince of Bavaria with 
the second and seventeenth German armies of von 
der Marwitz and von Below intended to break 
the third and fifth British armies toward Péronne 
and throw the bulk of the English forces into the 
north. 

In the south, the Imperial Crown Prince with 
the eighteenth army of Hutier was to crush the 
British right wing and open up the roads to 
Amiens and Beauvais. 

In other words, the attempt was to separate 
the English and French armies first, and after- 
wards to defeat the British army, once it had been 
cut off from all direct support of the French. It 
was the same idea as at Verdun in 1916: to separate 
the Allies in such a way that they could not co- 
ordinate their action on the same front or at the 
same time, and then try to defeat them separately; 
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Battle” of 1918 


but this time the means employed were tremendous, 
for it was the entire German army which was 
engaged on one battle front. A simple and 
glorious plan which should, according to Luden- 
dorfft, have led to the speedy termination of the war 
—on the condition, however, that he had formerly 
dealt with weaker adversaries. This is a reserva- 
tion which Ludendorff should have made! 


The Operations from March 21st to April 5th 


After a mighty moral and material preparation, 
demonstrated by the size, the violence and the per- 
sistence of the attacks, the Germans made one 
furious assault after another upon the British 
front. Between Arras and La Fére on an 80, then 
on a 120 kilometer front, they threw in ten fresh 
divisions a day, plus the troops already occupying 
this sector. A most violent struggle immediately 
ensued; 80 divisions were engaged in the first 
week. Before this massive attack, while the Eng- 
lish shells wrought great havoc, the British armies 
were forced to fall back. The third army in the 
north defended the ground inch by inch. The 
fifth was knocked about on the Somme and its re- 
treat led to the engagement of the entire British 
force upon the front. 

On the evening of the 26th the enemy had ad- 
vanced 35 kilometers. The situation was serious. 
French divisions were thrown into battle after the 
first two or three days to support the British right 
wing and to check the enemy’s advance in the 
south. Transported in motor trucks, they entered 
into action without awaiting their artillery and ener- 
getically held their position. Others were on the 
way to join them. 

The fighting was sometimes in the open, 
sometimes in trenches. From the third day, 
the battle assumed such extension, complexity 
and violence that it was no longer possible to run 
such risks without strengthening the command. It 
seemed clear that cooperation among the different 
Commanders in Chief was not sufficient in such a 
crisis and that it could not compare with, the au- 
thority of one responsible chief. The Allied govern- 
ments on March 26th entrusted to General Foch, 
French Chief of Staff, whose past career during the 
war as well as fine personal characteristics indi- 
cated him for this choice, the mighty task of co- 
ordinating operations and of undertaking the 
direction of strategy. 

From the 27th, his personal force could already 
be felt as during the great days of Marne and 
Ypres in 1914. The first Anglo-French stand took 
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BATTLE OF PICARDY 


From an official map. The numerals indicate the date in March on which the various areas were captured. 
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place on the 28th. From March 28th to April sth, 
the German offensive weakened, grew narrower 
and stopped exhausted within range of Amiens. 
During this second weel:, che enemy had again 
engaged 26 divisions, or a total of 110 since the 
beginning; but they only advanced about ten 
kilometers and along an ever decreasing front. 
The unity of the Anglo-French armies had been 
maintained. The rapid and incessant arrival of the 
French reserves supported and upheld the British 
troops along half the fighting line and removed 


from the enemy every chance if not every hope of 
smashing the line in Picardy. The scheme failed. 
The 30th of March was the date of the last big 
blow in Picardy. On that day the Germans at- 
tacked along a 120 kilometer front with terrific 
energy, only to end in a complete and bloody check. 
They could not renew such efforts in the days to 
come; their attacks, though still violent, would be 
local ones, like the struggles of a bird of prey 
whose victim is escaping him. The first phase in 
Picardy was over. 
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Results 


The enemy had engaged 110 divisions in two 
weeks; in other words, over one-half of their total 
forces on the western front, to occupy a region 
mostly devastated, 60 kilometers in length and 80 
kilometers in breadth. Their communiqués an- 
nounced the capture of 70,000 British among whom 
were many wounded, and several hundred guns. 
The Allies soon replaced these losses. They are, 
however, tactical successes of which it would be 
childish to deny the importance. Nevertheless, 
over half the German forces were engaged within 
two weeks, at the cost of bloody losses, to take 
Montdidier and approach Amiens, without any 
direct bearing upon the outcome of the war. Are 
these the results Germany expected for such a 
sacrifice ? 

We do not think so. We even think that the dis- 
appointment to the German General Staff was deep 
and immediate. The main aim, that of separating 
the Anglo-French forces, having failed, they had 
to seek something else. They had to turn to the 
offensives of Artois and of Flanders. But the 
smashing battle with which Ludendorff intended 
to end the war was transformed in spite of him 
into a battle of exhaustion which he did not want; 
for if he had wanted it he would not have thrown 
half of his best forces with so much determination 
into a struggle which was rapidly using them up. 

We conclude that the German offensive in 
Picardy ended in an undeniable German tacti- 
cal success, that it severely shook the Anglo-French 
front, but that it did not smash it and for this very 
reason is of no strategic importance, thus signify- 
ing in spite of everything the initial check of the 
German plan. 

The recent operations in the north are conse- 
quently not, according to us, the logical develop- 
ment of the original plan, after the first part failed, 
but rather the efforts of the German command to 
finish off the British forces even without first 
realizing the essential condition of such a plan. 
But henceforth the enemy will find the Allies closely 
united under one firm command on all sides. 

Taking now a broader view of the military 
situation in France, it appears clearly that a new 
phase of the war, reminding us in some respects 
of the campaign in October, 1914, was opened 
with the present battle. 

Up to now, on the western front, the British 
and French have fought offensive or defensive 
battles, either army by itself, or one in limited 
cooperation with the other. The battle fronts, 
not exceeding 30, 40 or 50 kilometers, never called 
for the entire resources of both the armies. 

Everybody knows what advantage an extension 
of the battle front would give to the one of the 
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adversaries who could obtain it first. But the ex- 
tension of front must be in proportion to the 
war material and man power. After providing 
the necessary material and man power the Allies 
were prevented from obtaining the advisable ex. 
tension of their battle front owing to the lack of 
unity of command. At the same time the Germans 
could not effect’ it before 1918, on account of their 
shortage of available reserves; but they constantly 
reinforced their unity of command. 

As a consequence of the Russian defection and 
of the Rumanian peace, the situation was tem- 
porarily changed. The Germans were able to 
launch one or several offensives on wider lines pro- 
portional to the increase of their establishment on 
the French front, which now amounts for all practi- 
cal purposes to the whole German army. 

It is sufficient to say that from a total of 241 
German divisions there were 202 in France at the 
beginning of April, as against 130 on the first 
of January, 1917, and 157 on the first of January 
1918. Thanks to these reinforcements, the last 
German offensive against the British started on an 
80 kilometer front, which was extended to 120 
kilometers on March 30th. 


To meet such a tremendous force on such an 
extended front all the French and British resources 
were required, and in order to be successful they 
had to fight in close cooperation—even sometimes 
mingled one with another. It was less a question 
for the French of supporting the British than of 
merely going and fighting with them. Because, for 
the French, as well as for each Allied army, the 
battle is where the enemy directs his main effort. 
Thus the battle in 1918 becomes really a “ battle 
of coalition,” in which British, French, American, 
Belgian and Portuguese are fighting together and 
must fight so until the end. 

Such a battle requires more and more man 
power, but more than anything else a very strong 
unity of command. This unity is not only neces- 
sary to assure the strategical direction of the opera- 
tions, it is also the only way to remedy the lack 
of homogeneity which is inevitable with such a 
number of allied troops. But, in order that the 
Commander in Chief may at any given time 
actually work along the line of unity of action, he 
must in the shortest possible time be provided by 
the Allied governments with all the means neces- 
sary to such a unity of command, mainly with as 
great a number of troops as possible. 

This has become very evident from the events 
of last March. The lesson is the happy result for 
the Allies of the bitter experience of the battle of 
Picardy. 
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Epovarp R¢£aquin, 
Major, French General Staff. 
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Reply to a Reviewer 


IR: “R. B.’s” review of Mr. Alexander’s Man’s Su- 
preme Inheritance exhibits such ingenuity in evading 
perception of its significant points that it seems worth while 
to make a statement for the protection of readers who 
might otherwise be misled. Mr. Alexander’s book is not 
concerned with setting forth instrumental, pragmatic or 
evolutionary philosophy, within which is wrapped a per- 
sonal intuition or quasi-magical personal knack. His criti- 
cal contention is that the remediable ills from which hu- 
manity suffers on the physical side (with the intellectual 
‘and moral ills that result) are due to disassociation of the 
“higher” nervous structures and functions — those which 
are at the basis of our conscious life — from the “ lower ” 
— those which are involved in the execution of bodily pos- 
tures and movements. Roughly speaking, the latter repre- 
sent our animal inheritance, “ instincts,” which have been 
changed into our habitual attitudes and acts (the “ sub- 
conscious”) without conscious perception and control. The 
former represent the distinctly-human additions up-to-date, 
our acquired civilization. Mr. Alexander contends that 
our education, which covers, of course, infinitely more than 
our schooling, has proceeded as if the centres of conscious 
activity had been merely superimposed upon the neuro- 
muscular structures which represent our heredity from the 
lower animals. As a result we get evils which are unknown 
to the animals and to the savages whose. intellectual 
achievements have not become sufficiently complex to over- 
ride the animal functions. But civilized persons, especially 
the intellectuals and specialized persons who are leaders, 
cultivate their “ brains” as if they were separate from the 
rest of the body. Meantime, muscular co-ordinations, or 
habits, are formed under the novel conditions of civiliza- 
tion. Hence, they work neither in their natural estate nor 
with the advantage of control by intelligence, the function- 
ing of the higher centres. The net outcome, in Mr. Alex- 
ander’s contention, is the larger number of physical dis- 
orders which inflict themselves exclusively upon civilized 
man, and the large number of neuroses which express 
themselves in intellectual and moral maladies. The claim 
is sweeping and as simple as it is sweeping. If the book 
is worth reviewing, the thesis is worth stating. 

Mr. Alexander’s positive principle is, in effect, an edu- 
cation which will integrate the functions now so disas- 
trous!y divided. The principle is experimental; it can be 
asserted and rendered intelligible in a book; proof lies in 
doing it. From the book the idea which the reader can 
get will be but a more or less clear “ intuition.” To say, as 
“R. B.” does, that it is an intuition with Mr. Alexander is 
to intimate that he is either the most self-deluded of mor- 
tals or that he is deliberate faker of the first magnitude. 
The cleverness which presents a principle which claims to 
be one of conscious control, as if it were a matter of per- 
sonal intuition, is not a cleverness which I envy “ R. B.” 

With adults the integration which is accomplished by the 
technique at Mr. Alexander’s command, is obviously a re- 
education that is at best remedial and more or less pallia- 
tive. With subsequent generations it can, to the degree in 
which it is utilized with children, become positive and con- 
structive. If Mr. Alexander is wrong, the name given to 
the estate of humanity which would ultimately be pro- 
duced is of no consequence. If he is right, the change would 
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be so great, the stage introduced into the history of human- 
ity would be of such crucial significance that the use of the 
word evolution in connection with it is at most a mere 
matter of literary taste. 

“R. B.” says that the task suggested is “a little ap- 
palling,” that “ if the school must wait till every one of its 
children has learned conscious guidance and control, the 
next step in evolution will be very long delayed.” It would 
be hard to find a greater tribute to the integrity of Mr. 
Alexander’s method than is conveyed in this unconscious 
confession. It marks the difference between reliance upon 
some scheme of magic and the more than a “little” ap- 
palling task which confronts man if his civilization is not 
to end in a tragedy. Certainly one of the prime effects of 
acquaintance with the method of “conscious control” is 
to make one realize the superficial and over-hasty character 
of the methods upon which we are relying, and the cor- 
responding importance of a fundamental method of educa- 
tion, one which in the course of slow generations will inte- 
grate into harmonious coordination our animal inheritance 
and our distinctively human capacities of intelligence. 

Joun Dewey. 

New York City. 


The Unstable Social Worker 


IR: Perhaps it lies in my power to answer, in part, the 
question of A. L. C., in the issue of March 16th, as 
to why the volunteer social worker is “ unstable.” 

In the case of the young girls—judging from my own, 
before I left the parental roof—mothers are probably very 
largely to be blamed. The plea “ Mother thinks I have 
undertakén too much” is doubtless valid as a rule. Such 
was invariably my own mother’s attitude toward every 
work of this nature which I undertook. And I think her 
point of view was typical of the mothers—of the “ so- 
ciety” class, at any rate. She maintained that girls who 
go in for social service, church and club work, tended to 
become “hacks” and lost their freshness and attractive- 
ness, that they grew amazingly intense and serious, and 
for these reasons would not draw the attentions of men. 
She considered that the claims of home and “ society” were 
sufficient for a young girl to meet. From the practical 
standpoint the ground she took was, I am afraid, quite 
tenable. A young girl’s chief business in life was to make 
a good marriage, and there is no denying that the very 
great majority of marriageable men will not interest them- 
selves in girls who are in earnest about anything but pleas- 
ing and amusing. Which brings the ultimate blame back 
upon the men—rather than upon the mothers, one would 
say. Of course, too, having engagements for social service 
work interferes with having engagements for affairs where 
eligible youths are to be met. 

As to married women of the leisure class who are un- 
reliable for social service, it is my personal observation that 
the husbands are generally to be held accountable. They 
are not pleased at having their wives place any obligation 
before that of being at liberty to come and go as they them- 
selves may desire. It takes a high order of resolution to 
stand out against the constant pressure of a disapproving 
or aggrieved attitude in the home. 

X. 
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Books and Things 


HREE years ago an English writer said, in words 
which are certainly no less true today: “ The pres- 
ent is no era for untimely generosity. Those who advo- 
cate treating the enemy well, and giving him good terms, 
should be sure first that we have the upper hand—should 
be sure indeed that the enemy realizes and admits that 
fact—otherwise it will seem only like weakness.” Even 
when we have gained the upper hand the terms are not to 
be so very easy. Those highly placed German criminals, 
the organizers of wholesale atrocities, must be punished. 
Germany “has no need of any ‘colonies’ in the Pacific; 
they may be considered emancipated from its hated rule.” 
“The ‘ Prussian’ navy is too dangerous a weapon to 
leave in the hands of those who wish for world domin- 
ance.” 

These extracts, taken by themselves, might give one the 
notion that their author, Sir Oliver Lodge, was a bitter- 
ender. So he is, in many of his practical aims, but not 
at all in spirit. Germans, he says, are unchivalrous, they 
lack humor, “they lack the most elementary notions of 
honorable conduct,” but “ not all of them—not all those 
at sea, for instance; and of course only some of those on 
land.” After victory over Germany “no restrictions or 
hampering of the peaceful development of German _ in- 
dustry and commerce should be enforced.”’ After the war 
the Germany to which we owe so much science and learn- 
ing and art will be re-born; it will throw off the shackles 
of a cramping and overpowering despotism of evil; and 
once more, I sincerely trust, we shall be friends.” 

In the same book, The War and After, which appeared 
in England almost three years ago and has just been re- 
published in this country (New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $1.50), one can find sentences which a pacifist 
might wish he had written: “ And going back to the very 
earliest writings, in the most bloodthirsty outpourings of 
the Hebrew prophets for example, you will find that at 
the base of the warrior spirit is hate for more complicated, 
for more refined, for more beautiful and happier living 
. . « The easy belief of the dull and violent that war 
‘braces’ arises from a real instinct of self-preservation, a 
fear of the subtler tests of peace. The uncultured type 
of person will preserve war as long as he can. This type 
is to politics what the criminal type is to social order; it 
is resentful and hostile to every attempt to organize pa- 
cific order in the world.” Of war as it must now be con- 
ducted Sir Oliver Lodge says that it is “a dull and dirty 
business, and the accessories of its organization are much 
more closely related to the discipline associated with con- 
vict labor than ever before.” 

But no pacifist will take comfort in Sir Oliver’s con- 
viction that “if the foe has guns and machinery we must 
employ guns and machinery too,” that “seldom indeed in 
any war is the issue so sharp as in the present one,” that 
“death and bodily pain are not the worst of evils,”’ and 
that “the typical pacifist was Pilate.” 

Such quotations as I have been making are unfair if 
they leave the impression that Sir Oliver Lodge’s self is 
divided, that his attitude is not clear. I do not see how 
even extreme bitter-enders or extreme pacifists could read 
his book and bring such a charge against him. He hates 
war and is heart ard soul for this war and for victory. 
He hates German megalomania and faithlessness and 
cruelty, but he believes Germany will yield a useful re- 
siduum after this war has taught her that these miserable 
qualities do not pay. His is a book in which many Eng- 
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lish virtues unconsciously draw their own portraits. It js 
magnanimous and resolute, tolerant and terribly in earnest, 
kind and valiant, religious and practical. 

Sir Oliver’s book is also naif here and there, a little ec- 
centric, decidedly miscellaneous. He quotes from Colonel] 
Roosevelt, Tolstoi, Milton, Mr. Shaw, Wordsworth, 
Swinburne, Plotinus, Mr. Wells, Nietzsche, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Jeremiah and Mr. Harold Begbie. There are ad- 
mirable pages on the neglect of chemical research by the 
British government and by English manufacturers, there 
are lucid, expository pages which only a physicist could 
have written, there is misunderstanding of labor’s conten- 
tions, there is a stray opinion that Italy is fighting for the 
integrity of Serbia, criticism of war office methods, a page 
about noisy and unsightly advertising, there are unexpected 
jokes like this: “ Given favorable conditions for develop- 
ment and education, every other child born into the world 
seems likely to promise notable service—else how comes 
it that the sons of peers so frequently blossom into Diplo- 
matists and Civil Servants and able Governors and hold- 
ers of important positions under the Crown?” 

The religious opinions expressed in this book are plainly 
a large and precious element in the faith that Sir Oliver 
Lodge lives by. They have both power to steel the heart 
and also a healing beauty. They have entered deep into 
his high and noble spirit. To say this about them is to 
have said all that I am sure of. When he is justifying 
the ways of God to man I try to understand, and I fail. 
What turned the Germans back, he asks, after Mons and 
before the battle of the Marne? And here is his answer: 
“T de not know. I doubt if any one fully and completely 
knows. September 3rd was a critical day. It is a war 
against Principalities and Powers and spiritual wickedness 
in high places. I myself believe in assistance from on 
High.” But at the end of his book Sir Oliver says: “ Peo- 
ple ask despairingly sometimes why man-made evils are 
permitted, why, if Divine interposition is a reality, they 
are not stopped by supernatural force. They do not un- 
derstand the conditions. Free-will, for better for worse, 
has been granted to the human race; and a Divine Treaty 
cannot be torn up.” Taken together, these two passages 
appear to mean that Providence may intervene in a single 
battle without violating a Divine Treaty which would 
be violated if Providence intervened in every battle, or in- 
tervened in time to prevent war. Hence I infer that | 
have missed their meaning. 

Much clearer do I find what Sir Oliver has written 
about Christ’s attitude toward a righteous war. Nature, 
history and experience all call sufficient attention to the 
strong and fierce and dangerous aspects of Deity. It 
was therefore unnecessary for Christ to emphasize these. 
Besides, “his lifetime happened in a period—one of the 
few periods—of world peace.” From the parable of the 
good shepherd, who fought the wolf, from the violence 
with which Christ drove the money-changers out of the 
Temple, from what he said of the wrath to come, we 
can, however, infer that he would have wished us to 
resist evil force with force. “It is the divine attributes 
ot Deity that we have to learn, not their merely human 
aspect only; and some of those attributes are fierce and 
inexorable. With all the powers of the Universe at His 
command He can stand by while inhuman tortures are 
inflicted, and interfere no more than He did at the scourg- 
ing and the crucifixion. Great pain can evidently be 
tolerated by One who sees both before and after, with 
far-reaching vision.” 


May 11, 1918 


P. L. 
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The Root of German Evil 


Militarism and Statecraft, by Munroe Smith. New 
York: Putnams. $1.50. 


O large proportion of the recent mass of writings 

purporting to set forth the causes of war will prove 
illuminating to future generations. A propagandist pur- 
pose colors most of them, and this is often most clearly 
evident in the work of scholars, who might be expected to 
cleave to the plain truth. The notorious manifesto of the 
German professors has its manifold counterparts elsewhere. 
This is of course easily explained in terms of human nature. 
When the whole world is mad with the rage of war, can 
the savant permit his solidarity with ordinary mankind to 
be impugned by an exhibition of unclouded sanity? 
_ There are scholars who have dared to assume the risk 
of remaining pure scholars, with the unanticipated result 
that theirs turns out to be the most effective propaganda 
after all. In this gallant remnant of devotees to the truth, a 
high place must be assigned to Professor Munroe Smith, 
whose brilliant essays on the war, modestly addressed to a 
narrow audience of experts, have by their sheer clarity and 
force commanded the respectful attention of intelligent men 
throughout the half of the world that is fighting for civili- 
zation. In the preface to a collection of these essays, pub- 
lished under the title of Militarism and Statecraft, Pro- 
fessor Munroe Smith states that his “ effort is primarily 
not to condemn nor to excuse but to understand.’ In his 
entire book there is not a sentence, not a turn of a phrase, 
that offers an intimation that he has departed from this 
purpose. 

In order to criticize with understanding the German 
policy of which the fruit is the present war, it is necessary 
to premise a standard of statecraft. Professor Munroe 
Smith selects for his standard not the idealistic policies of 
a John Bright or a Gladstone, but the quite practical 
standards of Bismarck. Would the diplomacy of the 
present empire have met the approval of even that frank 
apostle of force? Bismarck utterly repudiated the idea of 
a war for the augmenting of national prestige ; but prestige 
was plainly one of the important objects of German policy 
in forcing this war. Bismarck placed great value upon 
the defensive position. Even when his purpose was pure 
aggression, he always managed to manoeuvre the adversary 
into the wrong. But in this war there never was any doubt 
in the minds of Germany’s adversaries or of the neutrals 
that Germany was the aggressor. And even the German 
people themselves can hardly remain much longer in doubt 
on this point. Bismarck was at pains to assure himself in 
advance that alliances would hold and the neutrals remain 
friendly. On both points the present German diplomacy 
failed signally. 

It is an easy conclusion that the German statesmen of 
today are mediocrities, incapable of devising a workable 
policy of their own or even of following the principles 
worked out by Bismarck. But this is to miss the real 
meaning of the failure of German policy. As in Bismarck’s 
time, German diplomacy before and during the war has 
been in conflict with military strategy. The military 
Strategists of today, like those of Bismarck’s generation, 
would know nothing of the moral advantage of the de- 
fensive position, of the just sentiments of mankind. As 
in the days of Bismarck, the military strategists wanted to 
strike before the enemy could prepare, no matter how their 
action might appear to the world. They wanted to plunge 
straight forward toward the strongest enemy, whatever 
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moral or legal obstacles stood in their way. The differ- 
ence between the two epochs of German policy appears 
to consist essentially in the fact that the military strategists 
have increased enormously in power while diplomacy has 
become weak. Bismarck dominated the strategists and 
employed them as instruments of his policy. At the out- 
break of this war, and down to the present day, the strate- 
gists have been in the saddle. They have shaped German 
policy, leaving to diplomacy the wretched task of giving it 
moral plausibility. 

If diplomacy of the Bismarckian character had remained 
in control of the national policy, the course of events 
might easily have been quite different, and vastly more 
favorable to Germany. This is made clear, once for all, 
by Professor Munroe Smith’s chapter on Diplomacy 
versus Military Strategy. Assuming that it was vital to 
Germany to checkmate Russian influence in the Balkans, 
even at the risk of war, it would not have been difficult 
so to manipulate the Serbian situation as to force Russia 
either to back down completely or to accept the réle of 
aggressor. Toward France Germany could have assumed 
a purely defensive attitude. With the excellent strategic 
frontier established by Bismarck in the war of 1870 a 
relatively small force of Germans would have sufficed to 
hold back the French, even if France had come to the aid 
of her ally; something by no means inevitable, if Russia 
had been the aggressor. The bulk of the German and 
Austrian forces might then have been thrown against 
Russia, with the preliminary result that East Prussia, 
Galicia and Bukowina would have been spared the horrors 
of invasion, and with the ultimate result of a complete 
collapse of Russia. There would have been no occasion for 
an invasion of Belgium and no ground for British 
belligerency while Russia was being disposed of. The 
German fleet would have had the freedom of the seas, to 
operate lawfully against French trade unless France 
remained neutral. Italy would not have dared to enter 
the war, and there would have been no reason for under- 
taking a submarine warfare that was bound sooner or later 
to drag America and other neutrals into the war against 
Germany. Can there be any doubt that with such a plan 
of campaign Germany would long since have dictated peace 
to Russia, and to France if she had attacked? Such indeed 
had been the plan of Bismarck in the event of a war in 
which Russia and France attacked simultaneously. It had 
the support of the great Moltke, and could not have failed 
entirely of consideration by the German statesmen. How 
shall we account for the policy actually pursued? We 
must assume not only that military strategy overrode 
diplomacy, but that there was a force operating inde- 
pendently toward aggression on the west. Officially 
Germany has asserted that this war was in origin an 
eastern war, the purpose of which was to check Russian 
aggression in the Balkans. But the plan of campaign gives 
this assertion the lie. Industrial Belgium and North 
France appear quite plainly to have been something more 
than incidental objectives of German aggression. 

In the conduct of the war there is again abundant 
evidence of the utter subjugation of diplomacy to military 
strategy. The German has proved a dirty fighter and an 
incredibly ruthless oppressor of civil populations under his 
control. This fact has led the superficial student to posit 
an inherently, incorrigibly barbarian German. But there 
is nothing new in German frightfulness. It is the logical 
outcome of militarism, uncurbed by civil diplomacy capable 
of recognizing that the order established by shooting 
hostages and wasting villages, the retardation of munitions 
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shipments produced by the lawless sinkings of commercial 
vessels, are military advantages that may be bought at 
too high a price. 

Military strategy in control of the state and imposing 
its will upon diplomacy serves to explain the events lead- 
ing immediately to the war, as well as the general plan 
upon which the war has been conducted. But there are 
ulterior causes of the war that are not so easily explained. 
When one reflects upon the unanimity with which the peo- 
ple accepted the war, the universal approval of methods of 
warfare that have shocked the whole civilized world, one 
is tempted to subscribe to the popular doctrine that there 
is in German militarism and German life something 
peculiar, something alien to ordinary human instincts. But 
such a doctrine is summarily dismissed by Professor Mun- 
roe Smith. 

“ Neither in German militarism nor in German national 
desires and illusions has the author been able to find any- 
thing unprecedented or novel, anything that does not exist 
or has not at some time existed among other nations, 
except—and the exception is important—in degree and 
extent. The military mind, in so far as it tends to differ 
from the non-military mind, is everywhere the same, alike 
in its special point of view and in its special tendencies.” 
The Germans have held to a doctrine of absolute sov- 
ereignty which refuses to recognize the subordination of 
the single state to the community of nations. It is a per- 
nicious doctrine; it serves to justify the breaking of treaties 
and the application of brutal constraint to weaker nations 
whenever this may appear to be profitable. But the 
doctrine is of Roman, not German invention, and it has 
adherents outside of Germany who are merely not numer- 
ous enough to dominate national policy. The German 
people hungered for more land, and speculated upon the 
advantages of the inclusion within their boundaries of 
adjacent territories, stripped of their encumbering native 
population. There is nothing peculiarly German about 
land hunger, but in no other modern state does it reach 
an intensity comparable with that which has been so strik- 
ingly exhibited in the burst of German annexationist 
literature since the war. The Germans regarded them- 
selves as a superior breed, but what great people does not? 
But in Germany this species of self worship has been 
developed into a mania. The German believes himself 
entrusted with a conquering mission, but the fatal idea of 
a national mission is not new in history. The German 
has an overconfidence in the sufficiency of logic as a guide 
in the tangled relations of politics. The consequence is 
disaster, for part of the data upon which intelligent political 
action must be based always refuses to be imprisoned in a 
syllogism. But Germany has no monopoly of the wise 
fools who blunder about trying to make the political facts 
of life fit their abstract logic. All the forces that have 
conspired to make Germany the enemy of mankind are 
present in the national life of every people. They have 
not elsewhere attained to such rank growth; that is the sole 
difference. 

A corollary which Professor Munroe Smith does not 
draw, but which follows of necessity from his argument, 
is that the work of pacification will not be completed once 
for all with the overthrow of Germany. The vices that 
have made of Germany a menace and a curse are present 
in our own political and social organization: it behooves 
us to keep them in check. We too generate the military 
mind; it behooves us to see that its functions are restrained 
to the carrying out of the calmly reasoned policies of the 
civil nation. We too exhibit numerous instances of national 





pride degenerating into know-nothingism and megalomania, 
We too prate occasionally of a mission transcending the 
legitimate sphere of setting before the world an example of 
a nation democratically and efficiently governed in its 
domestic and its international relations. And if in the 
exuberance of our national environment the better, saner, 
more generous Americanism has nevertheless remained 
dominant, this is rather by our good fortune than by any 
conscious effort of our own. But for the grace of God 


we might have become a Germany and a curse to mankind, 
ALVIN JOHNSON. 


Interpretative History 


The Chartist Movement, by Mark Hovell. New York: 
Longmans, Green Co. $2.50. 


ROFESSOR TOUT has done a very considerable 

service in editing and publishing this book. Frag- 
mentary as it necessarily is, it yet, on the whole, represents 
the best account we possess of a tragic but fruitful period 
of history. It makes one certain that had Mr. Hovell 
lived he would have been a valuable recruit to that small 
group of men and women who are rewriting for us the 
history of England in the terms of the thoughts and aspira- 
tions of the common folk. Books like those of Mr. Tawney 
on the enclosure movement, of Mr. and Mrs. Hammond 
on the urban and village laborer, of Mr: and Mrs. Webb 
on English local government, in reality represent nothing 
so much as an epoch in historiography. It is an epoch, 
indeed, that in some sort goes back to J. R. Green’s Short 
History; and there is an important sense in which Mr. 
Wallas’s life of Francis Place is the head and centre 
of the whole effort; but, in its full function, it is a move- 
ment born of that socialized liberalism which triumphed at 
the general election of 1906. It is great history because 
it is interpretative history. It is great history because, 
casting aside the unscientific assertion of impartiality, it 
seeks to obtain the lesson the living past contains for our 
own time. It is performing for our generation something 
of the function that Macaulay performed for his own day. 
It is showing, that is to say, that the liberal outlook for 
which this generation is coming to be the sponsor, has its 
roots in the past, and a pedigree that is at least respectable. 
It is showing that the impulses that liberalism seeks to 
translate into political terms are not the imaginative crea- 
tions of an intellectual cave of Adullam, but the perennial 
characteristics of large masses of men who, until our own 
day, have largely remained inarticulate. By the investiga- 
tion of our genealogy it is giving us a new and vital confi- 
dence in the rightness of our effort. That is the back- 
ground which gives such a special importance to the new 
history of our time. 

The investigation of Chartism, moreover, has a special 
interest for ourselves. It has the fundamental qualities 
of an age of transition—lawlessness, on the one hand, and 
a vague assertion of natural rights upon the other. That 
is not to say that it must be straightway condemned. In 
any period where a new equilibrium is being effected the 
old content of law will be deemed inadequate; and that 
can, in its turn, only involve a refusal to accept the cate- 
gories of that law. Natural rights, in any historical sense, 
may be, as Bentham said, nonsense upon stilts; but their 
revival only means that at each period of discontent men 
will go back to the foundations of the state. Chartism 
came as the demand for a release from intolerable condi- 
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tions of economic servitude. It was a protest, on the one 
hand against the machine-philosophy of Manchester, and 
on the other against the utilitarianism which identified 
expediency with right. It must never be forgotten that the 
Reform Bill of 1832 only released the politica: energies of 
the urban middle class. It did nothing for the laborer who 
has had to wait until our own time for the full recognition 
of his political status. Chartism was the natural reaction 

conditions which the conspiracy law prevented 
trade-unions from effectively changing. It was a protest— 
as the Poor Law report of 1909 has shown, a legitimate 
protest—against the inhumanity of the Poor Law of 1834. 
It was a claim for decent conditions of life against the 
intolerable despotism of the new factories. It bound up 
within itself all of the disinherited who were convinced that 
in any adequately organized community the worth of 
human personality should obtain due recognition. It has in 
it the simple pathos of men who want above all things 
relief from an endless toil. It represents the simple faith 
which accepts the finality of political power. It was from 
the outset doomed to failure partly because the full energy 
of the reformers had been exhausted in the effort of 1832; 
partly, also, because it fell into the hands of leaders by their 
nature incapable of leading any movement to victory. 
They had none of the respectability and doggedness of 
Joseph Hume. They lacked the directness of Bright and 
Cobden. They had nothing of that sheer genius for politi- 
cal manipulation which gives to Place so unique a position 
in the history of England. 

It is a tragic failure the more in that every single article 
of faith for which the movement stood, has, with a single 
exception, found a place upon the English statute book ; and 
not one of those articles has been adopted as a result of 
working-class agitation. That was the basic error of 
Chartism—to have mistaken the temporal conditions of 
its effort. The middle class that had just attained power 
could not have been persuaded, within a decade, to part 
with it. The middle class could see in men like O’Connor 
and Bronterre O’Brien no more than trick adventurers; 
Hetherington, Vincent and Julian Harney were typical 
examples of professional radicalism. All of them talked 
in large and splendid terms of a Utopia to be builded the 
day after tomorrow; each of them was convinced that his 
own personal leadership could alone be efficacious. Not 
one of them, save perhaps the hapless Frost, had the true 
courage of his revolutionary convictions; and O’Connor, 
notably, at the time when his personal bravery was put to 
the test, singularly failed his followers. The one man of 
outstanding character and energy in the movement is Wil- 
liam Lovett—on all showing a noble soul invaluable in 
the personal stimulus that inspires men greater than himself 
to action, but utterly useless for any practical purpose. 
There is no evidence that the Chartist movement had the 
unity of purpose that revolution requires. O’Connor only 
wanted notoriety. Birmingham devoted its energies either 
to the pet currency scheme of Attwood or the pet franchise 
scheme of Sturge. The skilled artisan was attracted to the 
Corn Law repeal where Bright and Cobden could show 
definite prospect of immediate improvement. Corn law 
repeal had none of the recklessness of Chartism—a reckless- 
ness from which the mass usually suffered while the leaders 
escaped. They saw easily that a movement which the 
House of Commons merely treated with contempt, which 
could not answer the facile bitterness of Macaulay and 
Lord John Russell and Peel, which commanded the 
sympathy only of the wretched and despairing, was in- 
tvitably doomed to failure. Under able leaders the move- 
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ment might well have become a revolution of the disin- 
herited; under those who controlled it, its failure has 
about it something of the remorselessness of a logical 
process. 

Yet, even in its failure, it illustrated a general truth of 
signal importance at this time. It demonstrated beyond 
peradventure how mistaken it is to direct the energy of the 
working-classes solely into the channels of political reform. 
That was where Robert Owen was wiser than his genera- 
tion. He understood that if the system of loyalties erected 
by the state is inadequate the true method is not to attempt 
its destruction but to erect an alternative system in the 
certainty that, sooner or later it will indirectly permeate 
the old. Immediately the disappointment with political 
effort led the workers to turn back to the economic strug- 
gle in factory and mill, the new model unionism effected a 
revolution not less in politics than in industry. Nor has 
that been less the truth of our own day. The effort of 
the Labor party in Parliament has been far less fruitful 
than the effort of trade-unionists outside the House of 
Commons. Minor surrenders and unimportant concessions 
may well be achieved; but upon the fundamental question 
of industrial control nothing serious is to be looked ‘for 
from the agencies of a capitalist state. That has been 
the lesson of the war in England; and the British commis- 
sions on industrial unrest have reported a lack of confidence 
in government which may well presage the breakdown of 
parliamentary democracy. Here, indeed, Mr. Henderson 
has seen the danger of thinking of political controversy in 
the over-simple terms of the Marxian synthesis; and he 
has had the gates of the Labor party thrown open to the 
sympathizers in every class. What will result no man may 
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prophesy; yet even here it is legitimate to doubt whether 
the real arena of the struggle will be within the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. Hovell’s book is an admirable narrative of the 
movement he has analyzed. It is not, indeed, a sympathetic 
book. I think it vastly underrates the difficulties by which 
the Chartists were confronted. They had to deal not with 
police but with the military, and the problem of a sufficient 
disorder was thus made far more complex. He does not 
adequately emphasize the absence of support in the House 
of Commons from those who might have been expected 
to render it. He does not realize how much force was 
taken from the movement from the very breadth of the 
path towards social reform. If, for instance, the movement 
had come ten years later, and the assistance of Bright could 
have been secured for its demands, the history of its results 
might have been very different. ‘There is too little in the 
book of the attitude adopted by the governing classes; the 
Times and Hansard would serve to show that a not un- 
healthy fear was generated that had its effect even upon 
Macaulay. Above all, Mr. Hovell, I believe, overestimates 
the degree to which the movement failed. Men are still 
to be found whose interest and creative effort in the labor 
movement is due to contact with the great memories repre- 
sented by men like Vincent and Lovett. They created a 
tradition which the world will not willingly let die. Nor 
can the importance of Chartism as a protest be minimized. 
That it mitigated, by the potentialities of resistance it 
revealed, much of the harshness of industrialism few 
observers will deny. But, after all, these are but slight 
blemishes upon an admirable book. The war has deprived 
us of many whose powers were just beginning to ripen into 
a fulfillment that would have been precious. Arthur Heath 
among philosophers, H. J. Mosley among scientists, Nowell 
Sievers among students of politics, were the men in the 
Oxford of my generation who would certainly have taken 
a large part in the great intellectual movements of the next 
half-century; and this book of Hovell’s is evidence that 
among historians he also would have occupied a dis- 
tinguished place. H. J. L. 


War's Insanity 


Men in War, by Andreas Latzko. New York: Boni 
& Liveright. $1.50. 


NDREAS LATZKO is a Hungarian, once an officer 
in the Austrian army, and his sketches of Men in 
War, men in mo~:sl agony, men in far worse than physical 
pain, are timely now that four years of weariness and 
smouldering hatred seem likely to set the whole patch-quilt 
empire ablaze. These Men in War suffered chiefly, per- 
haps, because they felt theirs to be a useless cause, their 
marches and bloody attacks to be the mere scheming of re- 
mote superiors, their deaths and wounds for interests not 
their own. A brave Englishman has well expressed it — 
“ God, think of having to die for what they stand for!” 
But Latzko speaks more than for Austria alone. He 
speaks as a man, he has felt the deepest suffering of the 
soldiers in this war, worse than a lost leg or a shattered 
body, the torture of the thing seen that cannot be forgotten, 
the horror that will not die. To shudder and reject his 
Men in War is too easy, and ignores in ourselves the grain 
of madness without which we are not human. We must 
try to understand them: the same thing may happen to 
ourselves almost any time. 
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The years of most of us pass slowly, barbed with occa- 
sional pain. Victims of a procession of minor annoyances, 
we are cursed chiefly with monotony, and build our hap- 
piness on the blessed faculty of forgetting unpleasant 
things. Hours dully spent die easily, and turn rose-colored 
in the midst of reminiscence. But let irritations come 
faster than we can throw their poison off, and gradually 
we lose the power to forget them. An evil curtain im- 
palpably separates us from the world. Sudden horrors 
stick mercilessly in the mind, gnawing obsessions gain sub- 
stance, breed like pale venomous ghosts; breaking into 
frenzy, they crowd out the day and fill a twilight mind 
with their lunatic and constant shapes. So he descends 
to unutterable darkness, a madman, who has lost the 
power to forget. 

Between us at the rear and men at the front lie depths 
of suffering that perhaps nothing will ever bridge. It 
may be that some mysterious instinct of self-preservation 
makes incomplete our sympathy for maimed and crippled 
men, tinging our pity with repulsion. But a man whose 
mind has been shattered, whose soul has been twisted and 
uprooted by the war is doubly hard for us to understand. 
Hell’s children are alien to our decent civilian Purgatory. 

That any man can go through the hell of war untouched 
is unlikely, and Latzko trails dark clouds with him from 
the pits of suffering where he has been. The horrors he 
has seen obsess him, they make his eye more eager for 
truth inside the human mind than in the bright world 
about it. His very subjective descriptions show that the 
fraternity of horror in most of his characters is more than 
insight or observation. He has drunk deep of the bitter 
draught himself. /And My Comrade, the diary of a mad 
officer in a hospital, seems more than half autobiography. 

The memory of a wounded man, his face ploughed up 
and disfigured beyond all nightmares, follows him wher- 
ever he goes. The ghastly image is on the inside of his 
lids when he closes his eyes. It is like a railway trip the 
officer once took through the Bavarian Lakes: across the 
glory of the autumn landscape “ there ran steadily an ugly 
black spot, a flaw in the window-pane. That is the way 
my obstinate comrade flits across woods and walls, stands 
still when I stand still, dances over the faces of passers- 
by, over the asphalt paving, wet from the rain, over every- 
thing my eyes happen to fall upon. He interposes himself 
between me and the world, just like that flaw in the win- 
dow pane, which degraded everything I saw...” 

The doctors laugh at him, say that dead men cannot be 
seen: “ In their lives death plays no part . . . I know that the 
dead man’s life within me is stronger than my own life... 
I should be the stronger of the two, they say. But you 
cannot kill a dead man.” 

He will not be told that he is sick, “It is the others 
that are sick. They are sick who gloat over news of vic- 
tories and see conquered miles of territory rise resplendent 
above mounds of corpses...Am I to be cured of my 
memory as from an illness?...Is mot memory the very 
highest possession of every human being?” And a throng 
of unspeakably bitter memories crowd about him, the ashen 
face of his boy as he left, the deathly stench of the creep- 
ing hospital trains, the soldier who greets him as he nears 
the front: “ Yes, Lieutenant, here’s the place for man 
salad.” ;Bitterest of all, perhaps, the war correspondents, 
“ looking as if they had stepped out of a Sherlock Holmes 
motion picture,” who go gaily off in a carriage which 
might have taken the man with the nightmare wound, 
“My Comrade,” back to the hospital. And every day the 
officer writes down anew his hatred and horror at war, 
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THE OUTSTANDING MASTERPIECE OF THE WAR 


is true that everyone doesn’t want to read war 
books. A great many books are war books and 
nothing else, but even if “Men In War’ were 
nothing else, it is hardly likely you would feel that 
you could afford to overlook the book which Theodore 
Dreiser says is “far and away the greatest war book 
I have yet read’’; which the Philadelphia Press says is 
“by far the outstanding masterpiece of the war’’; about 
which the New York Evening Mail writes ‘““‘The war 
has produced two masterpieces, ‘Under Fire’ and ‘Men 
In War’”’ and about which the New York Evening 
Post writes as follows: “‘ ‘Men In War’ is notable among 
the war’s great literary products. ‘Under Fire’ is real- 
ism, ‘Men In War’ is artistic realism. From it we get a 
total impression (of the war) that is more complete than 
that suggested by Barbusse.”’ 


But “Men In War’”’ is more than a war book. Latzko 
is primarily a great literary artist, a word painter rarely 
equalled in the history of literature. Everybody is ask- 
ing “Who is this Andreas Latzko? Is he really an Aus- 
trian army officer ‘as advertised’?’’ The Chicago 
Evening Post, after saying “‘ ‘Men In War’ is com- 
parable only with ‘Under Fire,’ ”’ questions whether the 
real name of the author is given, because the first edition 
of the book was published anonymously in Switzerland. 
The Post even questions whether the portrait bust of 
him that has recently appeared in so many of the news- 
papers is authentic. Andreas Latzko is not a pseudo- 
nym. The first edition of his book did not bear his name 
because he had not yet made his way to Switzerland 
from his Hungarian regiment. His name is printed on 
subsequent editions, and we shall shortly publish an- 
other book written by him. 


It seems that nobody in this country had heard very 
much about Latzko or “‘Men In War” before last Jan- 
uary, and we feel that it is a distinct achievement 
for a young publishing house to have its imprint on what 
is being called by the most competent critics in the 
country the greatest book the war has yet produced. 
Many people are congratulating us on what they call 
a peculiar stroke of good fortune. If good fortune con- 
sists in continually hunting for the best books that we 
can find, regardless of their apparent commerical value, 
we modestly accept the congratulations. Finding good 
books isn’t an especially easy matter. Ninety-nine 
out of a hundred manuscripts that are submitted are 
valueless for our purposes. The great war has made 
it increasingly difficult to get good books from abroad. 
But on January 12th, the New York Evening Post 
published a long review of “Menschen im Krieg”” (Men 
In War) which so impressed all of us that the Swiss 
edition of this book was immediately secured from a 
local bookstore, read that afternoon and evening, and 
at about three o’clock on Sunday morning we sent a 
cable offer to the Swiss publishers. About a week 
afterwards we received a reply that five offers had been 
made by cable by American publishers, but that as our 
offer was received first and was satisfactory, the book 
Was ours. 


We urge everybody who has confidence in the Boni 
& Liveright imprint to read ““Men In War.”’ Although 
the first edition of the book was not distributed until 
the second week of April, and although review copies 
were sent out only a couple of weeks ago, the book is 
now in its third edition and is creating more dis- 


cussion than any book that has been published this 
year. Publications that received the book too late 
to print adequate reviews in the editions then going 
to press, felt it a work of such great importance that 
they printed pictures of Latzko with such captions as 
“The author of ‘Men In War,’ that observer and critic 
who cannot be neglected in making our estimate of 
the war” (N.Y. Evening Sun.) “This is a picture of 
Andreas Latzko, an Austrian officer, author of ‘Men 
In War,’ which has been described as as great a book 
as ‘Under Fire’—review to appear shortly”’ (Chicago 
Tribune.’’) ‘“‘Now comes Andreas Latzko’s ‘Men In 
War,’ which lies unopened on my desk, but arrives 
recommended by an universal panegyric’”’ (Detroit 
News’’.) Such treatment would hardly be accorded 
the book unless it were recognized as one of vital 
significance, not only as a human document treat- 
ing of the war, but as a work of literary art. As the 
New York Sun says, “It has all the flaming red realism 
that characterizes many of the personal narratives of 
the war, but it has in addition, artistry and style that 
set it far above them. The author’s imagery of 
description is vivid and individual, his metaphors apt 
and illuminating. Each of his characters is limned in 
such lifelike colors that we say they are. Inevitably 
it challenges comparison with ‘Under Fire, and not to 
its disadvantage. ‘Men In War’ deserves to live.” 


*‘Men In War” has not only provoked unusual! dis- 
cussion because it is a great war book and a great work 
of art, but because of the fearlessness of its author, 
because of its outspoken detestation of Prussian ruth- 
lessness and autocracy. Even though now in Switzer- 
land, Latzko’s whereabouts can hardly be unknown to 
the military-mad Prussian officials, who, it is said, are 
making every effort to apprehend him. Christopher 
Morley, who said in his review of the book in the Boston 
Transcript headed “‘The Infamy of the Teutons,”’ 
“**Men In War’ is one of the big books of the war,”’ 
added “If the Teutonic military authorities ever get 
hold of it, the author will go straight to a firing squad.”’ 
The New York Times in reviewing the book says, “Bit- 
terly, angrily, madly, Latzko attacks the Fatherland 
that fights not for defense but for conquest; the Father- 
land whose simple folk are tricked and maimed and 
murdered by the cant and the greed of their rulers, the 
Fatherland whose war, let loose upon the world, this 
Austrian hates.’”” The Sun wrote on April 28th, ‘‘This 
is no book for a Prussian and you may be sure that the 
volume will not be circulated in Germany.’ But we 
know that the book Aas been read in Germany, and that 
Latzko is wanted there. 


It is impossible in the space available to indicate one- 
half of the criticism and comment that has appeared 
on this remarkable book, but we ask our readers 
whether the heading we have chosen for this adver- 
tisement seems extravagant on the evidence we have 
presented. 


“Men In War’ can be purchased wherever books 
are sold, for $1.50 per copy. If your dealer should be 
out of it temporarily, we will send it to you for $1.60 
postpaid, and shall also be glad to send you our Spring 
catalog listing our miscellaneous publications and the 
fifty titles now included in the Modern Library. 


BONI & LIVERIGHT, 107 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
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ALFRED A. KNOPF—THE BORZOI 
220 West Forty-Second Street, New York 
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If you want to make a soldier really happy send him 
THE STAG’S HORNBOOK. It contains 448 pages, but 
they are small ones and thin. It fits his pocket and 
costs $1.60 at any hookshop. 

















THE GREEK GENIUS AND 
ITS INFLUENCE 


Select Essays and Extracts 
Edited, with an Introduction, by LANE COOPER, Ph.D. 


“The selections and the discussions present 
Greek literature in a fascinating way.’’—Jour- 
nal of Education. 

“Its value is likely to be recognized beyond 
the classroom, as the editor intends it should.” 
—Boston Transcript. Cloth, $3.50 net. 


THE DRAMATIC RECORDS 
of SIR HENRY HERBERT 
Master of the Revels, 1623-1673 
Edited by JOSEPH QUINCY ADAMS, Jr., Ph.D. 

“Dr. Adams has collected these quotations, 
organized them under various heads, and 
indexed them, the whole making a very 
valuable work for students of the Restoration 


drama.’”’—New York Evening Post. 
Cloth, $2.50 net. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


120 College Street, New Haven, Conn. 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City 




















Men Do Not Die 


of Shell Shock but 20,000 men in the English and 
French armies alone died last year of Traumatic 
Shock. Dr. Wm. T. Porter of the Harvard Medical 
School has been sent into the front-line trenches by 
the Carnegie Institution to study this strange enemy in 
action. e tells of his work under fire to discover 9 
cure, together with many vivid and humorous exper' 
ences in the War Zone, in 


SHOCK AT THE FRONT ($1.25 





“ Not a medical treatise but a glimpse o. ~ . 

done in sharp strokes by a physician who tr 8 

a= -° a technic pa the pen as with thes el.” 
YORK SUN. 


Journalists 


=a Nope gl sa rance in permanent form of 
ATLA merican _~ oo from THE 
LA 1c MONTHLY" Personal Equation 
in ral le ” by Henry Watterson, “Press Ten- 
dencies and Dangers” by Oswald Garrison Villard, 
“The Suppression of Important News” by Edward 
Alsworth — “Newspaper Morals” by H. 
Mencken, “ The Country ditor of Today ” b. Charies 
Moreau Harger, “Honest Literary Criti by 
Charles Miner itenmatn. etc.—selected by Willard 
Grosvenor Bleyer of the aavenate as Wisconsin and 
pamee with Introduction and Bibliography under 
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THE PROFESSION QF JOURNALISM ($1.00) 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


41 MT. VERNON STREET, BOSTON 














Two New Volumes in the 
Histories of the Belligerents Series 


JAPAN 


The Rise of a Modern Power 


By ROBERT P. PORTER. Crown 8vo. 
(74%4x5%), pp. xii + 362, with five illustrations 
and five maps Net $2.25 


The first part traces the history from 600 B. c. 
down to the surrender of Kiao-Chau by the Ger- 
mans to the Japanese and British in November, 
1914, and the second contains chapters on the 
physical characteristics and population, the re- 
sources and industrial progress, the trade and 
internal communications, the development of the 
Army and Navy, and the literature and art of 


Japan. 


THE GUARDIANS 
OF THE GATE 


Historical Lectures on the Serbs 


rs! R. G. D. Er Trou a foreword by Vice- 
Admiral roubridge. Crown 8vo. 
300, with twenty-two wey 


e pa NM interesting book will help one 
to understand the Serbians better, and, in under- 
standing, to appreciate the sterling qualities that 
underlie their national haracter.” 


At all Booksellers or from the Publishers 


OXFORD OMe West Sind Street, New York 
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scattering the pages to the careless crowds in the street. , 


A more real and poignant figure is the composer 
in the first sketch of the book. He sits in the hospital 
stunned, shattered by the vision of a friend’s 
hideous death. He scarcely notices that his pretty wife 
has come and sits beside him. She can only cry quietly, 
for between her and him is “an enigmatic resistance, an 
unexpected obstacle, which she could not beg away or cry 
away... Horror still gloomed in his eyes, and he kept 
gazing ahead of him darkly... Her eyes pierced the dark- 
ness, and her hands always went the same way, groping 
forward timidly, then quickly withdrawing as though 
scorched when his shrinking away in hatred threw her 
into despair again.” Later, in a wild, mad outburst he 
shows the reason of his hatred for her, rooted in things 
older and deeper than the war. “ She didn’t shed a single 
tear when I left on the train. Did it surprise you to find 
out that the war is horrible? To find out that the 
women were horrible—that was the surprising thing. 
That they can smile and throw roses, that they can give 
up their men, their children...that was the surprise! 
That they gave us up—that they sent us—sent us! be- 
cause every one of them would have been ashamed to stand 
there without a hero. Do you think we should have gone 
if they had not sent us? No general could have made us 
go if the women hadn’t allowed us to be stacked on the 
trains, if they had screamed out that they would never 
look at us again if we turned into murderers. Once they 
had the chance to protect us, but all they cared about was 
being in style—nothing else but just being in style.” 

The Victor is in a different key. The war elevates an 
old general, whose only battles were to make both ends 
meet, into a state of almost fairy story omnipotence. His 
Excellency sits in front of the cheerful coffee house, 
master of the small headquarters town from which his 
stern order has banished the unseemly presence of conval- 
escent soldiers. To an interviewing reporter he delivers 
a patriotic north-easter. But in a moment of folly the 
reporter asks His Excellency when he hopes for peace. 
The general’s reaction, though silent, is thorough: “ Hope 
for peace? What good was a general to expect from 
peace? In times of peace he was like a strict teacher in 
galloons, an old duffer who occasionally shouted himself 
hoarse out of pure ennui.” Keenly ironical, sharp-sighted, 
this sketch has an undertone of the bitterest hatred. 

And hatred is the note that gives its tremendous power 
to the book throughout. Latzko’s world is quite clearly 
divided: he sees all men as for war or against it. Such a 
simplification of a universe where evil is really inextricably 
blended with good, and good with evil, makes the book 
none the less great in its narrow, passionate way. To 
read it is to taste deeply, unforgettably of the profoundest 
suffering of the human mind, to share an emotion which, 
in every land, will make war impossible some day. 

R. L. 
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Placed end to end, the 
half million fountain pens 
bought yearly by The 
Delineator families, would 
reach from New York to 
Bridgeport, Conn. Such an 
intelligent, prosperous, 
enormous market as the 
million Delineator families 
is the ideal place to adver- 
tise articles of good quality. 
The women readers of The 
Delineator do 85% of the 
retail purchasing of their 
households. 


The 
Delineator 
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WING TO the nation wide insistence 
upon CYPRESS, ‘‘The Wood Eternal,” 
for all uses that invite decay, (as well as for artistic 


—_—__ 


uses in interiors), it became necessary to devise 
safeguards for lumber-consumers who have had 
no reason to become skilled in identifying dif- 
ferent woods or in judging their gradations or 
adaptabilities. Hence the Cypress trademark. 


Look for this mark on s c 
every board or bundle. A 
It’s your quality insurance. 

‘Teas Pose Ree US Be ree 


If the man you buy of, or erder through, says anything but “Yes,” id 
us know. We will “do the necessary.” 43 vols. in the Cypress Pocket 
Library. Why not get some? They’re Free. (Many fine FREE PLANS, too.) 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS.’ ASS’N. 


WHICH IS Hibernia Building, New Orleans, La. 
CEISZ FS | Se ee ae as. Mee Ontenee: He- 


RED GUM 
a 

“ AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET WooD”’ 

IS INCREASING ITS LEAD AS THE FAVORITE 

TRIM IN GREAT BUILDI WH 

SEEK DISTINCTION rg At, y pitts 

GENT ECONOMY AND PROVED DURABILITY 


Ask your architect to investigate 


RED GUM 


Also Write us freely. Let us help 


GUM LUMBER MFRS. ASSN. 
1322 Bank of Commerce Bidg. MEMPHIS, TEN, 
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“East of the sun 


and 


west of the moon” 


ROM the land of paper lanterns 

and skies bluer than blue she 
traveled alone—this dainty American 
girl who was not afraid—who loved 
mystery and adventure. Straight to 
the North as the geese fly—across the 
boundless white Siberian wastes— 
into the very heart of a gaunt and 
war-ridden Russia—a Russia gor- 
geous even in its vast melancholy—a 
Russia that—— 


But it is a tale so wonderfully told 
that you must read it for yourself—— 


Miss Amerikanka 
by OLIVE GILBREATH 


You would never have had the 
story at all but for a trip that Olive 
Gilbreath really took. She went to 
China to be a bridesmaid to a friend 
—and then, unaccountably—fate took 
her through Siberia and Russia. Out 
of this trip she has woven a romance 
of the inner life of the Russian aris- 
tocracy—of the treachery of German 
intrigues—of the splendor of the Rus- 
sian cathedrals—of the wonder and 
brilliance of their royal ballets—of 
how this charming American girl 
came to love a great-souled Russian 
nobleman and that mystic, mag- 
nificent country that was his native 
land. 

In this vivid book, where each 
picture is more colorful than the last, 
Olive Gilbreath has achieved some- 
thing so new—so realistic—and yet 
so different from anything you have 
ever read before—that she will be 
acclaimed with joy by millions of 
readers the country over. 

Get your copy today at the nearest 
bookstore, and be lifted out of your- 
self by the glory of this wonderful 
tale. $1.40 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 
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Need More Business? 


The “Manufacturers Clearing House’’ di- 
vision of Babson’s Reports lists the work 
over 6200 clients would like to have done 
for them on a sublet contract. 

It also offers the means for clients who 
have capacity for handling more business 
to make known their facilities. 


For particulars address Department N-20 of 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 


Compiling Building Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Character in the World 





Pocono Lake Preserve 
(4 Club) 


offers to its members and guests several thousand acres of 
forest, lake and stream on the Pocono plateau in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania. (Pocono Summit station on the D. L. 
& W.R. R.) 

The altitude (1800 feet) and location insure a climate in- 
vigorating but without excessive stimulation. 

Strictly a cottage colony with dining camp accommoda- 
tions for those who wish the service. Organized by prominent 
business and professional men to provide safe, healthy and 
restful summer homes with controlled environment. The club 
organization insures a degree of interest in and responsibility 
for the welfare of the community, as a whole and individually, 
that is not attainable in the average summer colony. 

A wonderful place for children. They find in the associa- 
tions and natural resources of the Preserve most satisfying 
substitutes for the catch-penny devices of the usual summer 
resort. 

Each year a few members desire to rent their camps, the 
privileges of the Preserve being extended to those who occupy 
them. Application with references may be made to the 


Superintendent. 
EGBERT S. CARY 
Pocono Lake Preserve, Pa. 
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Gonserve Labor Power 


We are backing the boys over there—but we 
can’t give them our best until the fitness of our 
workers here equals the fitness of our fighters 
there. 

Our output should be larger. The health and 
efficiency of our industrial army must be im- 
proved. 

Strengthen our “ second line of defense” by lending 
your help to promote proper labor standards. Sub- 
scription of $3 to our organization will express your 
support and entitle you to— 

1. Active membership in the Association. 

2. A year’s subscription to our “ Review.” 

3. All Legislative Reports. Address—now! 


American Association for Labor Legislation 
133 East 23d Street NEW YORK 
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The Bew-Vork Times 
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The New Republic, Paris, February 18, 1918. 
New York City, 
United States. 


Gentlemens 


Enclosed find renewal of my subscription for one 
year. The address will continue to be the same as listed 
on your books. 


Living as I am, with my hands on the beating pulse 
of fever-heated Europe, in this central ganglia of the 
worlc, I cam only say this: that The New Republic acts 
for me as a sort of sedative, an antidote for whatever 
else I read. The forces of militarist nationalism as I 
see them here personified in the statesmen of the allied 
belligerents fade into the shade in comparison with 
publicists of The New Republic whose war is for a victory 
of ideas rather than of that of arms. To those of my kind, 
who by their daily efforts are privileged to interpret 
Europe to America, I am thankful for the light of The New 
Republic. Its perspective is not marred by mere distance. 
Keep the torch burning for there is nothing in the world 
so compelling as the light of truth. 


Sincerely yours, 


GO Kink 


Fe ee ee ee ee 


_—s 


As our acknowledgment of a new annual subscription we will send 
you postpaid and without charge a copy of ‘‘ Under Fire,’’ by ; 
Henri Barbusse, (‘‘The greatest book of the war,’’ Chicago Tribune). 
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The Man with a 
Million Dollar Memory 


How Any Man Can Improve His Memory in a Single Evening of Solid Fun 


MAN must have a pretty good 
memory to have it assessed at a 
million dollars. And yet this is 
what I have heard business men say 
was a small valuation of the memory 
of one of our big industrial leaders, 
The man I refer to is one of the 
giants of American Business. He is the 
president of one of the largest corpora- 
tions in the world and one whose 
employees run into the hundred thous- 


ands, 

Ask this man anything about the his- 
tory of his business—about the details 
of production in any one of his plants— 
about the characteristics of his thous- 
ands of important employees—or in fact 
ask him anything you can think of in 
relation to his business and its complex 
ramifications, and he comes back with 
the figures and facts without an in- 
stant’s hesitation. 

All who know this great man—and 
there is not a man in America who 
doesn’t know him—say that perhaps the 
greatest factor in his marvelous success 


is his memory. 


Memory and Good Judgment 
Good judgment is largely a matter of 
memory. It is easy to make the right 
decisions if you have all the related 
facts outlined in your mind—clearly and 
exactly. 

Wrong decisions in business are made 
because the man who makes them for- 
gets some vital fact or figure which, had 
he been able to summon clearly to mind, 
would have changed his viewpoint. 


The Power of Memory 


A ’s experience in business is only 
0 pees ae . The measure of his 


bility is largely h wer to remember 
at the right time. o men who have 
been in a certain business will vary greatly 


in their experience and value. 

If you can remember—clearly and ac- 
curately—the solution of every important 
problem since you first took hold of your 
work, you can make all of your experi- 
ence count. 

If, however, you have not a good mem- 
ory and cannot recall instantly facts and 

that you learned years ago, you 
make your experience count. 


Division of Business Education Dept. ¥, 119 W. 40th St., N.Y., 
Publishers of The Independeni (and Harper's Weekly) 
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Please send me the Roth Memory Course of 
seven lessons. I will either remail the course 
pod within five days after its receipt or | 

you $65. 
l 
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State....... ' 


There is no asset in business more im- 
portant than a good memory. The man 
referred to at the beginning of this article, 
whose memory is said to be easily worth 
a million dollars, knows more about his 
business than any other man in his field 
because he has been able to remember 
everything he has ever learned. 








Mr. Roth’s Amazing 
Remember Memory Feats 
Instantl Any man, women 
y or child of average 
Semee oul Foss ae Poy eas- 
t You y and quickly ac- 
ee You Hear quire a sure and 
Busi exact memory. 
| ay Xorg When David M. 
Legal ‘oints Roth, the famous 
Conversations memory expert, first 
iawn sti a ae vn to a 
Histery vate his memo e 
some ont Low! it boonens” he 
ad poor memory. 
— He actually could 
References not remember a 
Sermons and Lectures man’s name twenty 
Business Reports seconds. He forgot 
Good Stories so many things that 
eee he knew he could 
Business Appointments not succeed unless 
Social Appointments he did learn how to 
remember. 











Today there are over ten thousand = 
le in the United States whom Mr. th 
as met at different times—most of them 

only once—whom he can name instantly 

on sight. Mr. Roth can, and has, hundreds 

of times at dinners and lectures, asked from 

fifty to one hundred people to tell him their 

names and telephone numbers, and busi- 

ness connections, and then, after turning 

his back while they changed seats, has 
icked each one out by name and told him 
is telephone number and business. 

These are only a few of the scores of 
other equally “ impossible ” things that Mr. 
Roth does—and yet a few years ago he 
could not remember @ man’s name twenty 
1 ag You too can do these wonderful 

gs. 


A Better Memory in One Evening 


Mr. Roth’s system, which he has devel- 
oped through years of study, and which he 
has taught in class to thousands of busi- 
ness men and others throughout the coun- 
try in person, is so easy that a twelve-year- 
old child can learn it, and it is more real 


fun than any game you play for 
pleasure. 

Not only wit yes enjoy every moment 
you spend on wonderful urse but 


80 your entire family—even the small 
children can join in the fun. 

You get results in the first few moments. 
Fifteen minutes after you start the first 
lesson you will see an amazing difference 
ju your power to remember. And a single 
evening spent on the first lesson will ab- 
solutely double your memory power—and 
may do even more, just as it has for thou- 
sands of others. 

Just think what this will mean to you— 
to have twice as & memory—to have 
a memory that enable you instantly 
te gee a new By we Fa ay — 
addresses, ne num ts, 
data and all kinds of mental pictures with 
less than one hundredth of the effort you 
now spend in trying to remember without 
success. 
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The reason Mr. Roth can guarantee to 
double your memory in one evening is be- 
cause he gives you the boiled down, crystal- 
lized secret right at the start—then how 
far you care to go in further multiplying 
your ability to remember will depend sim- 
ply on how far you want to go—you can 
easily and quickly develop your memory to 
such an extent that you can do everything 
Mr. Roth can do. He makes the act of re- 
membering an easy, natural, automatic 
process of the mind. 


Try Before You 
Buy 


So confident are 
the publishers, the 
Independent Corpo- 
ration, of the re- 
markable value of 
the Roth Memory 
Course to every read- 
er of this magazine 
that they want you 
to test out this re- 
markable system in 
your own home be- 
fore you decide to 
buy. The course 
must sell itself to 
you by actually in- “I have examined and 
creasing your mem- used the Roth Memory 
ory before you obli- png BR, 
gate yourself to 
spend a penny. 
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of some value, some of 

Onl $5 If You very great value; but the 
Pp It Roth Course introduces a 

new principle which ex 

Mr. Roth’s fee for | cels them all. It is as 


personal instruction 
to classes limited to 
fifty members is 
$1,000, but in order 
to secure nation- 
wide distribution 
for the Roth Mem- 
ory Mail Course in 
a single season the 
publishers have put 
the price at only $5. | er to boot.” 
The Course contains W. H. C. JOHNSON, 
the very same ma- 
terial in permanent 
form that is given 


No. 1 in one evening 
Enjoyed it as much as | 
‘Oliver Twist’ 





the personal | April 6, and after looking 
$1,000 class. it over I sent Five Dol 
- Monday, April 8. The 
~—you don’t have to | course is nothing less 
pay even the small | than wonderful and is 
fee asked unless | everything as = repre 
after a test in your | "3. peistie 
own home you de- Philadelphia, Pa 





cide to keep it. 


Send No Money 

Don’t send a single penny. Merely fil 
out and mail the coupon. By return post, 
all charges prepaid, the complete Roth Men- 
ory Course will be sent to your home. 

Study it one evening—more if you like— 
then if you feel that you can afford not to 
keep this great aid to more dollars—to big- 
ber responsibilities—to fullest success in life, 
mail it back to the publishers within five 
days and you will owe nothing. 

a be yp | means only one-tenth 
ther business a -- aH pm th x 
ri) men and women, e@ cou- 
pon teday—NOW—but don’t pat it off and 
‘orget—as those who need the Course the 
very worst are apt to do. Send the coupod 
in or write a letter now before the low intro 


ductory price is withdrawn. 




















